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The Stock 


that money 
can t buy! 


That’s the one people ask us 
about all the time. The one 
that’s bound to go up... . that 
pays at least 10% on your 
money .. . that won’t ever sell 
for less than you paid for it. 


Well, that stock just doesn’t 
exist. We don’t have it. No 
broker does. 


There are stocks, of course, 
that offer better-than-average 
opportunities for price appre- 
ciation over the years ahead ... 


There are stocks that now 
yield 5%, 6%—even 8% or 
more on your money... 


There are stocks with a long- 
term record of relative price 
stability. 


We could name a number of 
each—but we won’t. Because 
the same stock is seldom suit- 
able for two investment objec- 
tives—let alone three! 


Which stocks you should 
buy will depend on your situ- 
ation—the risks you can afford, 
the rewards you seek. 


But if you'll tell us about 
those, we'll be glad to draw up 
a complete and detailed pro- 
gram showing you just what 
your money can buy. 


There’s no charge, no obli- 
gation, whether you’re a cus- 
tomer or not. Simply address 
your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 101 Cities 





































































S ELECTION prospects take clearer shape 
over coming months security prices will 
begin to discount the longer range implications 
of domestic and foreign policies of the next 
Administration. It is obvious that the market 
will continue to be highly selective and that the 
keenest discrimination will be required to steer 


a safe course through the alternating currents 
N of the hopes and fears of millions of investors. 


There are numerous companies which will be 
vitally affected by the results of this year’s elec- 


tion. But there are many others whose future 
prospects will be little affected regardless of the 


outcome. It is most important, therefore, to 











check your holdings now, weed out the issues 


with uncertain prospects and replace them with 
others which are better situated. 


To determine which issues should be held, 


which should be switched and which should be 


? bought for maximum income and market ap- 
$ preciation is a difficult task. To appraise ac- 


curately the significance of the many factors 











influencing the trend of security values is a task [Ne 
calling for the services of investment specialists th 
and. the research and analytical facilities of an 





organization devoting its full time to the plan- °° 
ning and supervision of individual investment 
portfolios. k 
By subscribing for our Personalized Super- os 
e visory Service you have at your command all § | 
Re ister the facilities and experienced judgment of such f,.,. 
g an organization which is now in its fiftieth year § )9 
of service to investors. ve 


V@IE 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


L) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory 
Service for the Investor.” 

() I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and 
amounts held. Please explain whether vour service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the fee will 
be for supervision. My objectives are: 


Why not send in a list of your holdings and 
let us explain in further detail how our Service 
can help you improve 
vour investment results? 





01 Income (1) Capital Enhancement C] Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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Living Costs At Peak 
—Further Rise Ahead 


Nearly $1.90 is needed to buy what $1 bought before 


the war. Steel wage increase, with others still to 


come, will maintain the upward trend in living costs 


ver since 1940, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics has published an 
estimate, as of the middle of each 
month, of the current level of living 
costs. It is an index figure, with the 
average for the years 1935 through 
1939 serving as the base. In recent 
years the meticulous BLS has desig- 
nated it “Consumers’ price index for 
moderate-income families in large 
cities,” a description which highlights 
its inherent limitations. But practic- 
ally everyone else refers to it by its 
original title, “Cost of living index.” 
Whatever it may be called, the 
June 15 figure showed that living 
costs as of that date had reached an 
all-time peak of 189.6, compared with 
170.2 two years earlier, just before 
the invasion of South Korea. Accord- 
ing to this index, the consumer whose 
spending pattern approximates that 
on which the BLS calculation is 
based must now pay nearly $1.90 for 
items which cost only $1 during the 
years preceding World War II. 
There are of course wide differ- 
ences between different items in the 
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relative cost today as compared with 
prewar, experience. Gas and _ elec- 
tricity actually cost less than they did 
during the base period; at the other 
end of the scale, fish and beverages 
are 314 times as expensive. Among 
the major categories, rents have risen 
by only a little over 40 per cent while 
food costs have jumped by 131.5 per 
cent. Apparel and housefurnishings 
are both a little more than twice as 
expensive as they were during 1935- 
3°, while the rise in “‘miscellaneous”’ 
items—transportation, medical care, 
household operation, recreation, alco- 
holic beverages, tobacco and personal 
care—has been about 70 per cent. 





Contributing Factors 


Many factors have contributed to 
the rise in living costs over the past 
thirteen years. Two of the most im- 
portant are the large Federal deficits 
which have been incurred during this 
period, and the methods followed in 
financing them. Both have brought 
about an increase in purchasing 
power which has considerably ex- 


ceeded the gain in consumable goods 
and services, thus leading inescapably 
to higher prices for the available sup- 
ply of the latter. 

From mid-1939 to mid-1952, the 
Federal Government lived beyond its 
income to the tune of more than 
$210 billion. If this entire sum had 
been borrowed from non-bank in- 
vestors, thus subtracting from the 
spending stream an amount equiva- 
lent to the excess of Federal outlays 
over tax and other income, no in- 
flationary tendency would, have re- 
sulted. But this did not happen; as a 
result of government interest rate 
and other financial policies, the banks 
bought huge amounts of the newly- 
created Federal debt. 

Initially, this resulted in a con- 
siderable increase in purchasing 
power, for the individuals and busi- 
ness enterprises whose deposits were 
thus invested by the banks were free 
to spend their deposits, and did so. 
Ownership of the deposits, and to 
some extent their distribution among 
different banks, was shifted around 
by this process, but the total of the 
deposit available for investment by 
the banks was not much affected. 

Worse still, the increase in bank 
deposits as a result of Federal defi- 
cits led to an even greater expansion 
in credit, each dollar of added de- 
posits providing the basis for five or 
six dollars of loans. The low interest 
rates sponsored by the Government 
made borrowing an inexpensive and 
therefore attractive proposition for 
business, and at the same time made 
loans more attractive to banks than 
low-yielding investments. Since the 
Federal Reserve Banks stood ready 
(until early 1951) to buy Govern- 
ment bonds at a pegged price, any 
bank whose lending activities were 
curtailed by a shortage of reserves 
could replenish them by selling 
bonds. 

Other factors have also exercised 
upward pressure on the price level. 
During the war, and particularly be- 
tween its close and mid-1946, many 
OPA policies seemed perversely de- 
signed to strangle production and 
thus minimize the supply of goods 
and services available; the same ten- 
dency has been evidenced under 
(+PS. Since the close of World War 
II, one of the most powerful infla- 

Please turn to page 27 
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20 Stocks For 


Strengthening Portfolios 


Companies that will earn more this year than last will 


be in a decided minority. But here is a group of good 


grade issues which should adequately cover dividends 


ke inancial reports covering the first 
six months of the year—or fiscal 
year reports taking in the better part 
if not all of the first half of the calen- 
dar year—highlight the difficulty most 
businesses have encountered in the 
effort to make 1952 approximately as 
good a year for profits as the one 
which preceded it. 

The task has been a formidable 
one and promises to continue to call 
for the maximum of energy and in- 
genuity on the part of management to 
overcome the effects of higher taxes, 
rising costs, labor controversies, wage 
hikes, price restrictions, material 
scarcities and the thousand and one 
other adverse factors with which the 
1952 businessmen must contend. It 
is a tribute to the acumen of the 
American businessmen that so many 
enterprises are making almost as good 
showings this year as they did in 


1951. 
Headed for Better 


Here, however, are 20 common 
stocks which should continue to 
show adequate coverage of dividends. 
Those which have reported only for 
the first quarter of the year may not 
appear to be headed for better profits 
than last year, but there was a general 
pickup in the second quarter and a 
number of the issues already are sig- 
nalling that so far as they are con- 
cerned they are heading into a period 
of better comparative earnings. 

All of the issues are of good grade, 
suitable for investors who are more 
concerned with income than with 
market profits, though a number 
could qualify on the latter score as 
well. Three of the issues are rated 
A+ in FrnanctaL Wor vp’s [nde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks: 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
Diamond Match and Standard Oil 
(N.J.) The 17 others carry A rat- 
ings, which indicates that while in 
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most respects they measure up to 
stocks rated A-++, they are somewhat 
more responsive to cyclical influences, 
a situation which usually finds reflec- 
tion in moderate earnings irregularity. 

Each of the 20 stocks represents a 
company in strong financial position, 
and the issues themselves have im- 
pressive earnings arid dividend rec- 
ords. Five have paid dividends in 
every year since the 1880s—Ameri- 
can Telephone since 1881, Diamond 
Match and Jersey Standard since 
1882, Consolidated Edison from 1885 
and Pacific Lighting from 1887. 


Other Veterans 


There are several other dividend- 
paying veterans, led by Borden Com- 
pany (1899) Union Pacific (1900), 
Norfolk & Western (1902) and 
Texas Company which, next year, 
will be eligible for a place on the 
half-century roll, its first payment 
having been made in 1903. All of the 
others, with the single exception of 


Common Stocks With 


Westinghouse Electric, paid all 
through the depression of the 1930s, 
Westinghouse made no payment in 
1933 or 1934, but otherwise it has 
been in dividend tabulations since 
1912. 

The entire list is a cross section of 
American industry, taking in rails, 
utilities and a general list of indus- 
trial corporations. Aside from the 
two electric utilities and the two rail- 
roads it is almost safe to assert that 
the average American citizen patron- 
izes or uses the services of the re- 
maining 16 companies either regular- 
ly or from time to time, and thereby 
contributes to the satisfactory busi- 
ness volume and standing they enjoy. 


Cover Wide Field 


Among the items of almost daily 
necessity produced or distributed are 
confections, drug specialties, cigar- 
ettes, milk, ice cream, dairy products, 
staple and packaged groceries, shoes, 
glass, flour, footwear, gasoline and 
electrical appliances. 

In most instances yields are un- 
usually generous, considering the 
quality of the shares. Six, includ- 
ing the blue chip Diamond Match, 
afford returns of more than six per 
cent and, as the tabulation shows, 
13 others each return between five 
and six per cent. The issues not only 
are attractive as individual holdings, 
but as a whole the 20 comprise a well- 
rounded portfolio. 


Good Earnings Records 


-—-——Earned Per Share———, 


7-—Annual—, -—Six Months— 


Company 1950 1951 
American Chicle ....... $3.70 $3.21 
Amer. Home Products... 3.06 2.99 
Amer. Tel. & Tel........ 12.12 11.00 
American Tobacco ..... ii? 6 
Borden Company :...... 4.69 4.20 
Consolidated Edison .... 2.44 2.26 
Diamond Match ........ 6.87 5.13 
General Foods .:....... a4.58 a3.52 
Inter’] Harvester ....... c4.72 c4.36 
Kress (S. H.) .......... 5.12 4.26 
Melville Shoe .......... 2.22 2.00 
Norfolk & Western..... 5.05 5.31 
Owens-Illinois Gl. ...... - 7.96 5.57 
Pacific Lighting ........ 5.88 3.36 
Philip Morris, Ltd....... a6.62 a4.65 
Pillsbury Mills ......... e2.16 e4.27 
Standard Oil (N. J.).... 6.74 8.72 
Texas Company ....... 5.41 16.50 
Union Pacific .......... 14.80 14.59 
Westinghouse Electric .. 5.36 4.03 





*Declared or naid to July 30. 


months ended May 31. 
rate. N.R.—Net reported. 


: a—-Year ended March 31 of following year. 
c—Year ended October 31. e—Year ended May 31. f—First half of company fiscal year. h—Twelve 
j-—Plus 5% in stock. m—Twelve months ended March 31. 


-— Dividends —, Recent 


1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price Yield 
$1.44 $1.54 $250 $1.25 46 54% 
La . ioe 2.00 1.35 39 n5.6 
h12.91 h11.45 9.00 6.75 154 58 
b1.16 b0.87 4.00 2.50 58 69 
N.R. N.R. 2.80 Le. 3.32 
m2.35 m2.25 2.00 150 35 S77 
b2.00 b0.60 3.00 1.50 47 64 
b0.70 b0.92 2.40 180 49 49 
2.46 1.67 2.30 13. 3 £6 
N.R. N.R. 3.00 245. Sa: ae 
N.R. N.R. 1.80 090 2 72 
2.31 2.14 3.50 225 . 2a 
m8.57 m5.11 4.00 320 ae 
m5.42 m3.68 3.00 150 4 6S2 6 $8 
b1.23 b1.00 33.00 225 458 . 67 
£2.04 £2.09 2.00 150 6 636ti=O5 SS 
7. May 4.12% 2.00 80 n5.0 
b1.47. b1.55 3.05 130: 239: «S35 
5.64 5.32 6.00 4.75 118 5.1 
1.98 1.95 2.00 1.50 40 5.0 
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Steel Settlement 


Helps Auto Makers 


Industry will return to pre-strike level of operations later 
this month but third quarter figures will be affected 


by reduced ouput resulting from steel shortage 


T he loss to the automobile industry 
as result of the steel strike is 
an estimated 400,000 passenger cars 
and about 120,000 trucks. These fig- 
ures take into consideration reduced 
output of the next two or three weeks 
since it will take some little time yet 
for most units in the industry to ob- 
tam a balanced inventory of ferrous 
metal supplies. 

Unless the Government agencies 
decide to limit steel supplies to the 
automobile industry while building 
up stockpiles for defense and military 
needs, the car manufacturers should 
be able to return to pre-strike level 
of operations possibly by the third 
week of this month. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that the loss in out- 
put can be completely made up. 
Model change-overs are made during 
the latter part of the year, and al- 
though some makers will build sam- 
ple 1953 models while waiting for 
steel supplies this month, necessary 
conversion work will call for lengthy 
shutdowns later. 


Output Estimate 


Early production hopes for 1952 
were based on tentative output of 4.4 
million passenger cats for the year, 
of which close to 2.2 million were 
actually built during the first six 
months. This level would make 1952 
the fifth largest production year in 
industry history (exceeded only by 
1929, 1949, 1950 and 1951) and 
would therefore represent an impres- 
sive achievement. It is not known 
now just what the car builders will 
be able to do in the next five months 
but the chances are that total output 
will exceed four million cars by a 
hundred thousand or two, which 
would still keep 1952 in fifth place 
as regards the production of passen- 
ger cars. 

It so happens, however, that the 
decline in output, which is down 29 
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per cent for the first six months, 
coincides with a lag in demand. A 
Federal Reserve survey showed that 
somewhat fewer consumers planned 
to buy new cars this year than had 
expressed similar plans at the start 
of 1951. 

As a matter of fact, the decline in 
demand actually got under way last 
year, coinciding with a falling off in 
purchases of other hard goods. The 
number of domestic cars produced 
last year was down 20 per cent from 
1950, while refrigerators were off 34 
per cent, washing machines 25 per 
cent, electric ranges 24 per cent, and 
vacuum cleaners 23 per cent, and 


these downward trends are contmu- 
ing. 

Since disposable income is. still 
continuing at high levels, the drop in 
demand appears to be an aftermath 
to a relatively large volume of buying 
during the postwar period when the 
nation’s industrial plant was geared 
to meet the big backlog of accumu- 
lated demand. The lag in demand 
may not continue very much longer ; 
in fact a higher level of buying is 
indicated as soon as the economy gets 
a little further away from the peak 
1949-51 production period when 
domestic output averaged 5.7 million 
cars per year. 


Normal Demand 


There has been a question as to 
what is “normal” demand. Various 
estimates have been made, but at best 
a rather intricate formula would be 
required. It is true that the car pop- 
ulation has been restored to a point 
«bout in line with long-term relation- 
ships with income and _ population 
growth. But there is still a large 
number of old cars on the road which 
sooner or later will have to be replaced. 
Average “scrappage” age in 1951 was 
13 years, or three years more than 
the scrappage age just prior to the 
war. Apparently, present high car 
prices deter the owners of the older 
cars from making replacements, or 
if they buy they may purchase a 
second-hand car rather than a new 
one. With automobile prices as high as 
they are now, and with greater steel 
costs coming along to be reflected in 
higher prices for 1953 models, the 
industry probably will not be able to 
lower the proportion of over-age cars 
in use, which is presently about the 
same as in 1941 although the actual 
number is about two million higher. 
An informed guess would place nor- 

Please turn to page 23 


The Leading Passenger Car Builders 





- Sales --———Earned Per Share———~ 

(Millions) -—Annual——_, -—Interim—, -Dividends— Recent 
Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price 
ae $2,190.7 $2,546.7 $14.69 $8.27 a$1.53a$2.16 $7.50 $3.00 79 
General Motors.. 7,531.1 7,465.6 9.38 5.64. b3.13 b3.01 4.00 2.00 59 
Hudson Motor... 267.2 186.1 6.30 DO.59 b1.02 b2.16 1.00 0.50 15 
Kaiser-Frazer ... 238.0 145.7. D2.91 D2.70 N.R. N.R. None None 4 
Nash-Kelvinator . e¢427.2 a401.1 e6.64 e3.74 2.94 ¢2.01 2.00 1.00 19 
Packard Motor.. 173.4 178.2 0.35 0.38 b0.32 b0.21 0.30 0.15 5 
Studebaker ..... 477.1 503.3 9.56 5.36 b3.23 b3.73 3.00 2.25 38 





*Paid or declared to July 30. a—Three months. 
September 30. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


b—Six months. c—Nine months. e—Years ended 


















































































; Sha 
he leading ciosed-end investinent ® Dei 
funds made many revisions in Portfolios Altered ri 

their investment holdings during the I 
second quarter of 1952 as they sought B Cl d EK d ib t of 
to gear their portfolios to an economy y osed-Enn rusts we 
in which both inflationary and defla- ne 
tionary forces are at work. Once Fund managers took profits in the second quarter and Ad 
again, the fund managers were fav- ‘ 

xo oa ervlawer ye tinea added to their defensive commitments. Oils and 7 

prices, as mirrored in Standard &  ¢hemicals were sold but natural gas issues were favored she 

Poor’s composite index which rose of 

nearly eight per cent to close the . i 

period around the 192.0-level (1935- By Louis J. Rolland ‘4 , 

39100). While 88 selling orders Se 

were recorded —compared with 66 Selling also appeared in airline stocks, Sales in the chemical and drug Le 

purchases—and profit-taking in some with Lehman eliminating American group were unusually heavy. Nationa ‘aa 

instances was significant, the pattern Airlines, Pan American World Air- Shares, which had acquired 5,00 O 

of trust trading showed no predispo- ways and United Air Lines. Commercial Solvents in the past sey of 

sition toward bearishness. In fact, Shiftina C — eral quarters, liquidated this holding. 
poirion j . g Commitments ne Be 
holdings of cash, Governments and lehman sold the 10,000 shares of EF. 
senior securities represented almost The Adams Express Co. group,  R. Squibb that it had accumulated in th 
identical proportions of fund assets at meanwhile, sold United Air Lines the January-March quarter ani cl 

June 30 and at the 1951 year-end. common and bought the carrier’s con- American European did likewise with b 

In the April-June period, the closed-_ vertible preferred. (In a similar “de- 1,000 Allied Chemical. Transactions: 
end managers again sold amusement fensive’” move, American European in the oils were also heavily weighted 

stocks, with Lehman (heaviest seller sold part of its holdings of Interna- on the selling side of the market. 4 

among the trusts surveyed) complet- tional Utilities common and acquired Lehman sold its 10,000 shares of Guli 

ing liquidation of Twentieth Century- 3.000 shares of the same company’s Oil and the same issue was also sold ' 

Fox and United Paramount Theatres. convertible preferred. ) by Tri- Continental and National 
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Purchases and Sales of Closed-End 
















——Bvought— -—— Sold——_, -——Bought—-- fil 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No.of No. of No. of No. of 
areas Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 
AMUSEMENTS: MINING & METALS: 
Twentieth Cent.-Fox ..... ..... ¥ 1,100 Kennecott Copper ....... ..... aid or 7,30) 
fe re 7,600 O’okiep Copper .......... & eo ee dis 
Reynolds } ig natheytced ae. | er aains 
AVIATION & AUTOMOTIVE: a” hry ene i ii 
American Airlines ....... ..... inate - 30,9 roi ay a a MY a4 ‘ 
Gaede Gre. ...-.0..... ah 20002. W. Kentucky Coal ....... ve ares rr 
Doehler-Jarvis ........... ten 100: 26% ig MISCELLANEOUS 
General Motors .......... - 1,000 1.... 2,000 American’ Gam .........%: hic RR i et 
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Shares. Shell Oil and Anderson- 
Prichard were among the relatively 
few oil stocks that were bought. 
Interest in steel shares was notably 
lacking. Lehman disposed of its com- 
mitments in this group by selling 
10,000 Republic Steel, while the 
Adams Express trusts bought Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum and sold Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube: Trading in textile 
shares was confined to the elimination 
of Celanese 4% per cent convertible 
preferred from the portfolios of U.S. 
& Foreign and U.S. & International 
Securities. In the merchandising field, 


oe Lehman sold W. T. Grant, Jewel Tea 
”" and Kroger, as in the first quarter. 
‘§ Other Lehman sales were large blocks 
id ot Westinghouse Electric and Kenne- 
| i cott Copper. 
| . Natural gas continued to be one of 
” the most favored industries, and pur- 
i chases of gas stocks outnumbered sales 
* by 12-to-3. American European con- 
‘* tinued to buy Southern Union Gas 
_§ end General Public Service added 
- 40,000 Tennessee Production Com- 
ody Paty. Lehman was a buyer of 20,000 


di Chicago Corporation and three other 
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id 



















































trusts purchased Colorado Interstate 
Gas. 

There was considerable switching 
in the utility section of trust port- 
folios, where purchases and sales were 
roughly in balance. Wisconsin Power 
& Light, Wisconsin Electric Power, 
Middle South Utilities and Central & 
South West were among the favorites, 
while North American Company was 
sold by four trusts. The rail group 
was surprisingly quiescent, although 
the Adams Express trusts bought 
Union Pacific and sold Great North- 
ern Railway. Other major purchases 
included 19,500 American Can and 
12,000 Continental Can by Tri-Con- 
tinental, largest of the closed-end 
funds. 


Growth Period 


Although the earliest U.S. invest- 
ment company, Boston Personal Prop- 
erty Trust, dates back to 1893, by far 
the greatest growth in the closed-end 
field took place during the 1920s. This 
is in contrast with the open-end funds 
which have mushroomed only since 
1940. At June 30 last, net assets of 
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139 investment companies of both 
types amounted to $4.5 billion, or 
$954 million above the corresponding 
figure a year earlier. Net assets of 
the closed-end funds alone totaled 
about $1 billion or close to 30 per cent 
of the mutual fund total. 

The faster rate of growth shown by 
the ‘‘mutuals,”’ of course, reflects the 
intensive selling effort carried on in 
that field. Not only does the perform- 
ance record of the closed-end funds 
compare very favorably with that of 
the open-end group, but the former 
are generally available at discounts 
from their asset value (this is the 
case for even the venerable Boston 
Personal Property Trust) whereas 
open-end shares are bought at net 
asset value, plus a loading charge. It 
is true that some closed-end trusts 
have multiple capital structures, a 
phenomenon rare in the mutual field. 
However, several leading closed-end 
issues, such as Lehman Corporation, 
Adams Express and National Shares 
are of the non-leverage type, while 
others (e.g. General American In- 
vestors ) have only slight leverage. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Investment (Ill.) B 

Representing the third largest fac- 
tor in the consumer loan field, shares 
(now 23) possess long term appeal. 
(Pays 40c quarterly.) Consolidation 
of American’s statements with those 
of its majority-owned subsidiary, Do- 
mestic Finance Corporation, is ex- 


pected to boost the company’s earn- 


ings above th: $2 per share level this 
year compared with $1.85 in 1951. 
This acquisition also added some 55 
additional offices to the 219 which 
American has throughout the coun- 
try. The higher cost of doing busi- 
ness is expected to be offset by a fur- 
ther increase in the size of the average 
loan, which rose to $297 last year 
from $286 in 1950; this is permitted 
by higher maximum loan limits being 
set in many states. 


Armco Steel B 

Issue is a businessman’s holding. 
(Present price, 39; 1951 payments 
totaled $3.) Earnings in the six 
months ended June 30 declined to 
$2.79 per share from $3.93 of the like 
period in 1951. However, earnings 
were less affected by the strike than 
those of other major steel producers, 
since the C.I.O. union is the bargain- 
ing agent in only about 50 per cent of 
Armco’s plants. And other companies, 
desperate for steel, sent a considerable 
tonnage of ingots to be converted into 
sheets, thus enabling Armco to show 
@ profit in the strike period: $1.25 
per share vs. $1.85 in the second 
quarter of 1951. 


Cooper-Bessemer C+ 

Stock must be recognized as specu- 
lative; price, 30. (Pays $2 a year.) 
Sales in the six months ended June 
30 were higher than in any compar- 
able period in the company’s history 
and 20 per cent ahead of the like 1951 
period. Net profit after taxes for 
the first half amounted to $2.72 on the 
common, slightly higher than the 
8 


$2.51 a share for the same period a 
year ago. The gain came in spite of 
taxes which were almost double those 
of last year and the fact that the ex- 
pansion programs of some of the com- 
pany’s major customers have been de- 
ferred. Backlog of orders still remains 
high, at $36.2 million compared with 
$38.5 million at the beginning of the 
year. 


du Pont A+ 

This chemical blue chip has appeal 
as a long term investment. Recent 
price 89. (Pays 85c quarterly, plus 
cxtras.) An agreement has been an- 
nounced by the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency which calls for 
duPont to turn out an additional 
13,500 tons of titanium sponge during 
the next five years. The Government 
will advance the company up to $14.7 
million to expand its facilities at New- 
port and Edge Moor, Del. Produc- 
tion is expected to triple the present 
cutput of the metal, whose alloys are 
stronger and 40 per cent lighter than 
many present steels, besides being 


highly corrosion resistant. (Also 
FW, Feb. 6.) 
General Mills Aa 


Stock is a top ranking “blue chip” ; 
current price, 57. (Pays $2.00 plus 
extras.) This cereal processor with 
diversified interests in the chemical 
field has arranged to borrow $15 
inillion from Prudential Insurance 
Company, which will loan the money 
in installments at 34%4% due in 20 
years. General Mills expects to use 
the funds for product development 
and for expansion of facilities. 


General Foods A 

Uptrend in earnings enhances the 
appeal of this leader in packaged 
foods; current price, 49. (Pays 60c 
quarterly.) Earnings in the June 
quarter — first in the 1952-53 fiscal 
year—jumped to 92 cents compared 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


with 70 cents in the like year-earlier 
period. This showing reflects im- 
proved profit margins as well as in- 
creased sales, which management be- 
lieves will reach a $1 billion rate an- 
nual rate in the ‘‘foreseeable future.” 
Between 1940 and 1952, unit sales 
climbed 125 per cent. Dollar sales, 
meanwhile, kept pace with grocery 
store sales in 1940-1946, but rose at 
« faster pace beginning with 1947. 
Last year’s advertising outlays 
amounted to 6.9 per cent of the sales 
dollar vs. 10.6 cents in 1940. Over 
the longer term, there is a good possi- 
bility that the company may acquire 
new lines outside the food field. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass A 

Stock merits investment rank on 
company's trade leadership and past 
record; recent price, 20. (Yields 6% 
on $1.20 annual dividends.) In the 
process of expansion, the company 
has bought a 75-acre tract in Plain- 
field, Ill., in the Chicago area, as a 
site for a new glass container plant. 
Hazel-Atlas makes metal closures 
for commercial use, home canning 
and freezing jars and closures, be- 
sides glass containers, and also pro- 
duces machine-made glassware, tum- 
blers, kitchenware, tableware and 
glass specialties for domestic and in- 
dustrial use. The new plant, when 
completed, will be the 15th to be 
owned and operated by the company. 


Hudson Motor C+ 

Stock is speculative; price, 15. 
(Paid 50 cents to date in 1952; $1 
in 1951.) Plans recently were an- 
nounced for a new light Hudson auto- 
mobile to weigh about 2,800 pounds 
and have an engine developing over 
100 horsepower, marking entrance 
into the low-price field. Should the 
venture prove successful against the 
existing keen competition, it could 
materially better company’s position 
in the industry. Just at present, Hud- 
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sn is sharing the effects of the steel 
trike, but in the June quarter it 
anaged to net $1.06 per share 
wainst a 30-cent deficit last year, to 
pring first-half earnings to $2.16 vs. 
1.02 per share. (Also FW, Dec. 26.) 


International Minerals & Chemical 8B 

Industry is cyclical, but shares rep- 
jesent a growth situation; recent 
price, 39. (Pays 40c quarterly.) Esti- 
mated sales in the fiscal year ended 
June 30 will top the previous high of 
$66.3 million for the 1951 fiscal year. 
However, reflecting taxes and higher 
costs, earnings will likely be below 
last year’s $3.06 per share. The re- 
cent opening of a million dollar re- 
search center near Chicago for the 
manufacture of new products and for 
the developing of new uses of old 
ones, will bring together a number of 
units that were formerly separated, 
making supervision more efficient. 
Company, which has been increasing- 
iy diversifying its operations, is an 
important supplier of potash, products 
for the food industry and a producer 
of high-grade phosphates and plant 
foods. 


Reynolds Metals C+ 

Stock is speculative, but has longer 
term growth prospects; recent price 
52. (Pays $1.10 annually.) Profits 
for the first six months of 1952 were 
equal to $4.11 per share of common, 
compared with a net of $7 a share 
earned one year earlier. Earnings 
this year were adversely affected by 
the inclusion of interest costs as well 
é$ amortization and _ depreciation 
charges applicable to the firm’s new 
$80 million aluminum reduction plant 
in San Patricio County, Texas, which 
contributed no appreciable income 
during the first half. (Also FW, 
May 21.) 


Royal Dutch Petrol. (N. Y. Shs.) ‘ 

Participation in a world-wide pe- 
troleum enterprise is afforded by the 
shares, quoted around 28 bid in the 
over-the-counter market. (Paid 34c 
thus far in 1952; patd 1951, $1.03.) 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Company, 
together with Shell Transport & 
Trading, constitute the Royal Dutch 
Shell Group which—with more than 
400 subsidiaries and affiliates—has oil 
interests in almost every country in 


| the world outside of the Soviet Union. 
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(In the United States, the Group has 
a 65 per cent interest in Shell Oil 
Company.) Last year, the Group ac- 
counted for 12 per cent of world oil 
production outside the U.S.S.R., with 
59 per cent of crude output and 63 
per cent of refinery runs coming from 
Western Hemisphere countries. The 
Royal Dutch shares are selling on a 
low multiple of cash earnings, reflect- 
ing currency devaluation fears. How- 
ever, listing on one of the New York 
exchanges—which is a_ possibility— 





would considerably improve their 
marketability. 

*Unlisted issues not rated. 

Sylvania Electric Products B 


Shares (at 35) are a businessman’s 
holding. (Pays 50c quarterly.) A\l- 
though earnings in the six months 
ended June 30 declined to $1.48 per 
share from $2.95 for the like period 
of 1951, A. L. Chapman, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of company’s radio- 
TV division, declared the industry is 
now out of its “self-made depression 
and business will be good for the busi- 
nessman who makes it good.’’ By the 
end of 1952, he predicted, there will 
be about 19.8 million TV sets in use, 
and by 1961 about 47.7 million sets. 
This indicates a potential of between 
4.5 million and 6.5 million sets yearly 
for both initial purchase and replace- 
ment. 


Union Carbide & Carbon A+ 

Stock is of high investment grade; 
recent price, 66. (Paid $1.50 thus far 
in 1952, $2.50 in 1951.) Company’s 
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Carbide & Carbon Chemicals divi- 
sion will build a major plant in Los 
Angeles County, Cal., for the pro- 
duction of polyethylene plastics, 
ethylene glycol for anti-freezes, and 
ethylene oxide, an intermediate for 
synthetic fibers. The plant will cost 
about $36 million and will produce 
between 50 million and 60 milion 
pounds of the plastic yearly. Among 
other uses, the new plastic is now be- 
ing used in food packaging, as an in- 
sulating material in television receiv- 
ers and for shipping containers. Sales 
of the plastic have increase.’ “ten to 
twelve” times since World War II, 
according to J. G. Davidson, president 
of the Union Carbide division. 


U. S. Rubber B 

Stock is a volatile business cycle 
issue; recent price, 25. (Paid $2 in 
1951, allowing for 3-for-1 split.) Con- 
version of the company’s Port Nech- 
es, Texas, GR-S synthetic rubber 
plant from “hot” to “cold” synthetic 
rubber production is expected to be 
completed by late fall and will in- 
crease the plant’s production capacity 
from 70,000 long tons to 100,000. 
Cold rubber is a type of synthetic 
made at about the temperature of ice 
water. When put into tires, it is said 


ta give better tread wear than natural 
rubber. (Also FW, April 30.) 


Western Pacific C+ 

Small capitalization and approach- 
ing settlement of tax suit lend specu- 
lative possibilities to the shares; price, 
54. (Pays $3 a year.) Western Pa- 
cific’s rapid progress since it emerged 
from reorganization in 1944 is reflect- 
ed in its 1951 transportation ratio of 
27.7 per cent—making it one of the 
few Class I roads able to reduce this 
figure below 30 per cent. The out- 
standing $5 preferred stock shares 
equally in common dividends above 
$3 a share; this accounts for the low 
pay-out on the common which now 
receives $3 a year, compared with esti- 
mated 1952 earnings of $11 per share, 
and actual 1951 net of $10.92 per 
share (before preferred participa- 
tion). But if a pending tax suit is 
settled in the road’s favor, this would 
permit the use of a large reserve fund 
to retire preferred stock and perhaps 
clear the way for a more liberal com- 
mon dividend policy at some future 
date. 
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Sustained Sales Volume 


For Building Suppliers 


Residential construction in 1952 will exceed earlier ex- 


pectations and starts again may cross the million mark. 


Defense projects boosting outlays for industrial work 


he building industry is one with 

a strong main current influenced 
now and again by half a dozen minor 
eddies which tend to influence the 
course of the stream itself. Among 
the elements making up the main cur- 
rent is the population growth of the 
1941-50 decade, which already has 
been stimulating construction de- 
mand, and such concomitant demand 
backlogs as $100 billion in municipal 
public works plus a spurt in private 
housing bringing in its wake a de- 
mand for new commercial develop- 
ments. The various eddies can be 
ticked off as the steel strike, which 
will have a delayed impact on con- 
struction this year; an improving 
market for home mortgages, a pros- 
pective slash in down payment re- 
quirements on home purchases, a 
cyclical peak in plant and equipment 
outlays which will bring reduced de- 
mand for industrial construction on 
the civilian front, and, of course, the 
military construction program which 
might be considered as part of the 
main stream itself. 

Population growth has long been 
recognized as a major factor in influ- 
encing construction demand. An 
F. W. Dodge Corporation study 
along this line shows that the decade 
of the 1940s had a 116 per cent in- 
crease over the depression decade in 
the number of new persons added to 
the population while the gain in new 
non-farm dwelling units was 115 per 
cent with a 33 per cent increase in 
total construction volume. The high 
birthrate of the war and early post- 
war years is resulting now in a school 
building program which already has 
reached boom proportions for the ele- 
mentary grades and promises to con- 
tinue at high levels for the high 
schools in turn and later the colleges. 
And parents of babies born in greater 
numbers during the latter half of the 
‘forties, with concurrent net gains in 
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population, have been building addi- 
tions to houses at a great rate, or 
have been building new houses or 


moving into larger homes. This is 
one reason why building starts ex- 
ceeded the original 1951 goal by some 
300,000 units and is now exceeding 
original estimates for 1952. Too, 
more hospitals and churches are be- 
ing built while commercial building 
has recently revived as the result of 
an easing of controls plus the favor- 
able influence of new housing centers 
and built-up real estate developments, 
whether military or civilian. 






The estimated $100 billion in mu- 
nicipal public works waiting to be 
built constitutes a far-reaching back- 
log to be worked off over the longer 
term while $12 billion in Federal 
projects—veterans’ hospitals, dams, 
rivers and harbors, airports, roads 
and the like—will be pushed ener- 
getically once defense spending be- 
gins to decline. Demand for more 
and better roads meanwhile has been 
growing in extent and urgency. Mil- 
itary spending will continue large 
over the coming fiscal year or two 
with new construction totaling nearly 
$2.4 billion authorized by the military 
public works bill recently signed. As 
of June 30 the Armed Services had 
a total of more than $5.1 billion avail- 
able for obligation including nearly 
$3 billion carried over from previous 
appropriations. The Congress that 
recently adjourned appropriated $2.15 
billion for specific projects. More 
airfields, Army barracks, classrooms, 
hospitals and family housing develop- 
ments can be expected as a conse- 
quence. 

An adverse temporary development 
is the strike-induced steel shortage 
which is bound to result in sizable 
layoffs in the building trades next 
month. The loss in structural steel 
output already is immense while steel 
fabricators observe that six months’ 
time will be required after the strike 
ends for them to get back to normal. 
Some companies still have enough 
steel left for a few more weeks of 
operation. For the first six months 
of this year, however, dollar volume 
of new construction was up seven per 
cent over a year earlier and the prob- 

Please turn to page 31 





Leaders in the Building Supply Field 


7 — Sales ——— 





-———--Earned Per Share——_—_ 


(Millions) c—Annual—, 7-6 Months-—~ Dividends Recent 

Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price 
Am. Radiator & 

Standard San. ... $284.8 $305.1 $2.80 $2.16 $1.20 $0.50 $1.50 $0.75 16 
re a48.7 a59.2 a3.13 a3.69 1.62 D0.01 1.50 1.12% 17 
Certain-teed ....... 56.0 62.5 392 312 1.57 1.00 1.00 0.75 15 
Cree Gas ese 220.1 270.4 6.48 5.81 3.49 1.95 2.60 1.00 33 
Piintiote 2.2.0.4... 83.9 84.3 5.83 4.11 b1.06  b0.24 3.00 1.00 29 
Johns-Manville .... 203.3 238.0 jae 4170) GR 3.77 4.25 1.50 77 
Masonite .......... 038.5 ¢38.3 65.15 c2.81 e149  e1.94 1.50 0.75 27 
National Gypsum .. 76.0 95.5 420 312... i#1 1.39 51.50 0.70 22 
Ruberoid .......... 61.9 64.3 9.64 7.23 b1.73 b1.35 353.50 1.00 od 
Tilo Roofing ...... 10.2 10.4 1.33 1.09 b0.34 bDO.52 0.75 0.25 7 
U. S. Gypsum ..... 174.8 188.1 16.70 12.05 b3.49  b2.81 7.00 2.00 117 
Walworth Co. ..... 34.9 52.6 127 145 1.22 0.57 0.90 0.25 9 

*Paid or declared to July 30 a—Years ended October 31. b—Three months. c—Years ended 


August 31. e—Nine months. s—Plus stock D 





—Deficit. 
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Shifting profits outlook will continue to affect relative 


equity price movements, but buyers seem willing to ignore 


poor results caused by strikes or other temporary factors 


The trickle of second quarter earnings state- 
ments has swelled to a flood without requiring any 
major revision in the conclusions which could be 
drawn from the earlier releases. As anticipated, 
most reports show declines from year-earlier profits, 
but in all but a few fields these have been held to 
moderate proportions, while some more fortunate 
industries such as aircraft manufacturing, airlines 
and utilities continue to buck the general trend. 
Most of the larger relative losses were expected. 


Steel producers maintained their earning power 
surprisingly well considering that most of them 
were out of action for close to one-third of the 
second quarter (though reports not yet issued by 
some of the larger companies may change the pic- 
ture). Tax factors and lower amortization charges 
doubtless figured heavily in the relatively favorable 
performance by this group. Textile manufacturers 
made poor showings, with deficits not uncommon 
among the marginal units, and retailers also re- 
ported substantial declines, but in both cases early 
improvement is in the offing. 


The: market has been exceedingly charitable 
in its treatment of equities in these and other fields 
(such as automobile production) where poor re- 
sults are due to strikes or other influences not likely 
to persist. This is logical, and desirable—up to a 
point—in its technical implications, but it would 
be disquieting to observe a tendency for stocks to 
go up almost regardless of current and probable 
future earnings trends. 


No such tendency is evident yet, as witness 
the disfavor in which the motion picture shares 
are held. Practically all indications point to con- 
tinuance of a selective market, but an alarmist 
might point to the fact that equities representing 
the chemical and paper industries are regularly 
making new highs for the year despite the fact that 
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both groups showed substantial declines in second 
quarter earnings. Such a situation, if it were more 
general and existed in more extreme form. would 
be unhealthy at present market levels. But the 
example cited is not alarming, for both chemical 
and paper stocks are still below their highs of last 
summer, and the extent of the year-to-year drop 
in their profits was due primarily to the fact that 
both groups were booming a year ago well after 
earnings in other lines had turned downward. 


We have not seen the last of year-to-year de- 
clines in earnings. Industries which are large con- 
sumers of steel will be hit harder during the current 
quarter than they were from April through June, 
for until recent weeks they have been able to main- 
tain operations at respectable levels by drawing on 
inventories. Now they will have to build these up 
again, if they can, and in doing so will be forced 
to rely to some extent on costly conversion deals 
and foreign steel. Steel producers themselves will 
operate at a lower rate during the third quarter 
than during the second, due to the unavoidable 
delays encountered in resuming full production. 


It will be most surprising if the Federal Re- 
serve index of industrial production for this quar- 
ter comes within five points of the average of ap- 
proximately 210 (1935-39 equals 100) registered 
in the second quarter. In addition, wage costs will 
be higher and this factor will find increasing reflec- 
tion in raw material costs. But the soft goods in- 
dustries should hold up well, together with the 
utilities, railroads and defense contractors, and 
order backlogs piled up in other lines during the 
steel strike virtually assure capacity operations 
during the fourth quarter and even beyond that 
period. Thus, the longer term outlook poses no 
‘discernible threat to continuance of the three-year- 
old bull market. 

Written July 31, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 


Pacific Lighting is being transferred this week 
from the “Long Term Growth Stocks” to “Common 
Stocks for Income” on page 14. Despite rapid 
growth of the territory served and the likelihood 
that gross revenues will continue to expand, a com- 
mensurate increase in net available for the common 
stock may not materialize. The company purchases 
all of its natural gas requirements and must depend 
upon approval of rate increases to offset rising 
costs. While there is little doubt that increases will 
continue to be granted to cover the bulk of higher 
operating expenses, net income is likely to remain 
fairly stable. The issue has considerable attraction 
for liberal yield and warrants purchase or retention 
on this basis. 

Added this week to the list of growth stocks is 
Celanese Corporation. The company’s important 
stake in the synthetic fibre field and expanding rep- 
resentation in the chemical and plastics fields hold 
interesting long term growth possibilities. 


Steel Shipments 


The primary effect of the steel strike weighs 
heavily on the industry itself with an estimated 
$300 million in gress income lost while uncounted 
millions will be lost to hundreds of other companies 
dependent upon this essential product and raw ma- 
terial. Shipments of fabricated steel plummeted to 
125,482 tons during June compared with 244,222 
in the previous month and 257,066 in June 1951. 
Because of the high level previously maintained 
six months’ shipments were down only slightly from 
the year-earlier period, but normal output for July 
has been almost completely lost. Up to June, ship- 
ments had averaged 247,000 tons a month com- 
pared with 222,660 during the first five months of 
1951. Ingot production got under way at a fairly 
good rate last week, the first following the strike 
settlement, with operations scheduled at 45.4 per 
cent of capacity compared with 15.3 per cent in the 
previous strike-bound week. 


New Tinplate Restrictions 

The NPA has ordered the nation’s steel mills to 
deliver tinplate only to can makers who certify that 
the material will be used in canning perishable 
foods, which might otherwise be lost. The steel 
companies are also expected to be required to con- 
centrate on the production of tinplate suitable for~ 
sanitary food cans. This means that non-essential 
can output will be restricted for some months at 
12 


least, closing some avenues of profitable business 
for the can makers. But eventually tinplate supplies 
should be more than ample and easing or lifting 
of Government restrictions should be possible. The 
United States and Bolivia, meanwhile, are still dead- 
locked over the price to be paid for the South 
American nation’s tin output, but a price of be- 
tween $1.21 and $1.30 per pound appears to be 
shaping up. 


Record Municipal Financing 

Municipal bond financing will probably set a 
new record this year, topping the 1950 peak of $3.4 
billion. An estimated $2.5 billion of new munici- 
pals brought to market in the first half of 1952, 
compared with $1.2 billion and $2 billion, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding periods of 1951 and 
1950. Toll roads, housing, and school projects (the 
latter accounted for over one-third of 1952 offer- 
ings thus far) will require flotation of sizable new 
issues for some time to come. The large potential 
supply implies that any advance in municipal bond 
prices will be limited, but it does not pose any 
serious threat to orderly marketing. According to 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, the market can absorb 
a new supply of $5 billion of municipals each year. 
The average yield on the Dow-Jones municipal 
bond index, which has remained firm in recent 
weeks, now stands at 2.22 per cent. 


Machine Tool Orders Up 


Machine tool orders took a sudden spurt in June 
following a downtrend which had continued since 
early last year. The June new-order index of 351.0 
(1945-47100) was the highest of 1952. The June 
figure compares with 284.6 for May and 558.8 for 
June 1951 when new orders were coming in at an 
unprecedented rate. The shipment index meanwhile 
rose moderately from 323.0 in May to 330.6 in 
June, the best postwar level and comparing with 
182.8 for June of last year. 


Record Cosmetics Sales 


Sales of toiletries and cosmetics—which are made 
by numerous independent concerns as well as by 
producers of pharmaceutical items — climbed five 
per cent in the January-June period to $494 million. 
Since only about 40 per cent of industry sales is 
normally made in the first half, volume may reach 
a billion dollars this year for the first time. Despite 
the 20 per cent excise tax on many toilet goods, 
1951 sales were at a record high of $912.8 million 
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vs. $840.1 million the year before. This, incident- 
ally, represented a nine per cent increase, whereas 
the normal rate of gain has been around three per 
cent a year. Heavier toilet goods volume is reported 
by supermarkets and self-service outlets, but in- 
dependent and chain druggists still account for 36 
per cent of the business, with department stores 
and specialty shops providing 25 per cent. 


TV Output Steadies 


Indications of a steadier trend in television out- 
put are reflected in June figures which show a slight 
increase over the year-earlier month. This marks 
the first such year-to-year gain since March 1951, 
when output was stimulated by the second wave of 
scare buying following the Korean outbreak. Dur- 
ing the last half of 1950 and the first quarter of 
1951, manufacturers were producing at the rate 
of 10 million units a year, which hind-sight has 
shown to be considerably more than the market 
could absorb. Output figures for the first six 
months of this year are still far below the corre- 
sponding 1951 figure (2.3 million sets vs. nearly 
3.5 million) but the comparison will doubtless be 
improved upon before the end of the year. Only 
36 per cent of last year’s total TV production was 
turned out in the last six months, which normally 
see 55 per cent or more of the year’s output. As- 
suming that TV output is settling down to a rate 
more in line with normal demand, last-half produc- 
tion should approach three million sets bringing 
the year’s total to more than five million. And it is 
still possible that last year’s figure of somewhat 
under 5.4 million could be exceeded. 


Men's Clothing Active 

The men’s clothing industry has been experienc- 
ing unusually heavy fall bookings this year com- 
pared with a light season this time last year. One 





major producer reports the biggest fall booking in 
company history and this is probably true of others 
as well. Inventories at factory and retail levels 
had been declining for some months, and stores 
have cleared away their spring and summer stocks 
at a better-than-average rate. While the new syn- 
thetics have aroused considerable consumer interest, 
practically all types of suits are selling well and no 
price decline is indicated. On the other hand, since 
the cost of men’s suits may increase, retailers are 
confidently placing large orders. 


Corporate News 

Atchison earned $12.23 per share on preferred 
stock in the first half vs. $10.74 in the same 1951 
period. 

Cluett, Peabody had sales of $30.7 million for 
the first half vs. $41.3 million in the same period 
last year; Simmons Co., $74.4 million vs. $79.4 
million; General Electric $1,171.2 million vs. $1,- 
184.7 million. 

General Foods’ first quarter sales were $158.3 
million vs. $137.2 million last year. 

Sterling Drug has acquired the plant and equip- 
ment of Hilax Company (liquid bleach). 

Reading earned $9.11 per share on the first pre- 
ferred stock in the first half vs. $8.05 per share in 
the same 1951 period. Oklahoma Gas & Electric’s 
first half total operating revenues were $14.7 million 
vs. $13.6 million last year. 

-General Mills’ sales for the fiscal year ended May 
31 were $468.8 million vs. $435.9 million a year 
earlier. 

Westinghouse Electric will build two of the 
world’s largest transformers for the new TVA steam 
plant at Pride, Ala. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool has started construction 
of a plant in Texas to manufacture oil well drilling 
equipment. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 


be confined to these securities. 


The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—-when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 


the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 


investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent 


Price 


U.S: Gov't 2682 9972-67 oes 62.556 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975.... 94 


Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 107 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 96 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

SN nes cnbanaauie kh eeak ve Kees 97 
Gites Service 3s. 9977 =. 2.45 s6anec. 96 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 91 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 95 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2*%4s, 1985.. 93 


Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 102 
Southwestern Gas & [l. 3%s, 1970 102 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 102 


‘ Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for 


ment purposes. 


Recent 

Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 131 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) mon-com. ............ 54 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 100 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 99 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 86 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


9814 


Net 
Yield 


2.657% 


3.13 
3.75 
3.00 


3.27 
3.25 
3.12 
3.05 
3.20 
4.33 
3.17 
3.37 


general 


Yield 
5.34% 


4.63 
4.50 
5.05 
5.19 
5.00 
5.81 


Call 
Price 


Not 


105 
Not 
101 


105 
100 
103.1 
10344 
105 
105 
10444 
105.1 


invest- 


Call 
Price 
Not 


Not 
107 
105 
(1960) 
50 
105 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long-term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— —Earnings—, Recent 


1951 1952 1951 1952 
American Home Products $2.00 $1.35 b$1.39 b$1.32 
@Celanese Corp. ..... 3.00 1.25 al.48 aD0.04 
Dow Chemical ....... *2.40 *1.80 £4.32 £3.57 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.60 0.80 g2.71 g3.07 
General Electric 2.85 2.25 b2.44 bl1.98 
General Foods ........ 2.40 1.80 a0.70 a0.92 
Int’] Business Machines *4.00 *3.90 b4.33 54.57 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 2.60 1.50 a1.34 a1.46 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 b2.02 b1.61 
United Biscuit ....... 1.60 1.50 b2.09 b1.76 


~* Also paid stock, a—First quarter. “b—Half year. e—Fiscal 
f—Nine months ended February 28-29. 
@ Added this 


years ended March 31. 
g—Twelve months ended March 31. 
week; see page 14. 


14 


D—Deficit. 


Price 


39 
45 
122 
38 
63 
49 
215 
62 
66 
37 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Admericat SIGPES .6 ose ec os soe 
American Tel. & Tel 
Borden Company ............ 
Consolidated Edison 
Household Finance ........... 
MGS GST hed. 5 2O5s.e ccs 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 
May Department Stores....... 
Pacific Gas & Electric........ 
*Pacific Lighting ............ 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 
oe a oe a 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 
Southern California Edison... . 
EE TUE pins casoe'ssceses 
Teme Lame ici. s' 
Underwood Corporation ....... 
WRION: Pac#mMe RRes éc.<6ciscsnce 
NONE BER isccctwienca'ss coe 
Walgreen Company 
West Penn Electric 


eee eee eeee 


fn 6.0.6 62 £0 


* Based on 1951 payments. y¥ Transferred from 


Growth Stocks. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


-Dividends— *Indi- 
Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 
$2.00 $1.50 5.1% 
900 615 ‘16453 
20; 1.80...-34. 52 
200. ee, Ss. a2 
240 190 48 50 
SOO; ‘225. 53. : 57 
400 3.00 61 6.6 
300 , ZO. 4k. ta 
1.80 ao a0 ee 
200) (3.500) Sic Se 
SOs) aes Be. ae 
200 «6«FSO. 6S CC Saf 
2401) 420 S22 ORS 
1:60) (S50 . 3By, 47 
200: 150-. 36 +56 
2.25 LU: st Ost. 
3.05 130 -59'- 52 
400 150 51 78 
6.00 4.75 118 5.1 
450 2.75 61 7.4 
185 0.80 28 66 
200 100 33 62.1 


Long Term 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings— Recent 


1951 
Allied Stesed: 6560s cscs $3.00 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.25 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 
General Amer. Transp.. 3.50 
General Motors ....... 4.00 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 
Kennecott Copper .... 6.00 
Mathieson Chemical .. 1.70 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.07 
U, Bi Seeeb sist lncaaes 3.00 


_ 1952 


$3.00 
2.00 
1.00 
0.60 
1.50 
2.25 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
2.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
2.25 


1951 
£$0.57 
a2.45 
b2.15 
e1.25 
b3.71 
go.85 
al.06 
al.10 
b3.13 
g2.11 
a2.33 
b2.06 
a2.37 
b2.39 
5.36 
a0.69 
al.62 


1952 Price 
$0.44 39 
al.80 53 
b1.68 28 
e0.97 15 
b2.59 38 
g4.81 63 
a0.24 29 
al.25 59 
b3.01 59 
gizso 37 
a2.00 81 
b1.63 47 
a2.18 69 
b1.63 30 
seaby Die 
a0.53 22 
al43 41 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. e—Twelve months ended March 
31. f—Three months ended April 30. 


April 36. 


g—Six months ended 
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Finally After debating over a 
r ten-year period, and at 
times quite spiritedly, on 
the question of closing 
the New York Stock Exchange on 
Saturdays throughout the year, the 
board of governors recently voted in 
favor of such action. In doing so, 
however, it also made a concession to 
the large wire houses, which had been 
the principal opponents of Saturday 
closing on a year-round basis, by ex- 
tending the daily trading hours from 
3:00 to 3:30 p.m. 

It was, of course, a foregone con- 
clusion that eventually the Exchange 
would have to bow to the generally 
accepted idea of Saturday closing. 
The five-day work schedule is no 
longer uncommon in this day and 
age, having been developed to provide 
everyone with more leisure time in 
which to relax and enjoy life. 

The longer trading hours will quite 
naturally disrupt many present sched- 
ules and cause some problems for a 
time, at least. In particular, the 
newspapers which currently devote 
considerable space to the publishing 
of the closing stock market quota- 
tions each day for the convenience 
of their readers will find it impos- 
sible to continue this service and still 
have the late afternoon editions on 
the newsstands at the usual home- 
going hour. 

Many have already indicated that 
after September 29, when the new 
hours will go into effect, they will 
be able to furnish only before-closing 
prices. ‘Many would be put to an 
extra expense, something that can- 
not be taken lightly during these in- 
flationary days, should they try to 
issue later editions each day which 


Came 


would contain the final Exchange 
quotations. 
We believe, however, that the 


many seemingly insurmountable prob- 
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lems of the moment will all be solved 
within a reasonable time after the 
change is effected. As far as the 
trading public is concerned, the loss 
ot Saturday as a business day will 
mean little to them for seldom was 
the two-hour session on that day of 
importance. It will be more than 
offset by the extra half-hour of trad- 
ing that will be available on Monday 
through Friday each week. 

This is the first change in trading 
hours to be made by the Big Board 
in 79 years. Everyone eagerly 
awaits the beginning of the longer 
session to see how it will work out. 


Drives New York City, somewhat 
Business like the Federal Govern- 
Sciaig ment, is presently burdened 


with an extravagant admin- 
istration. While Mayor Vincent Im- 
pellitteri was a candidate for office, 
he promised the voters an economical 
local government. But what did the 
City actually get under the leadership 
of this Democrat? A new flood of 
special taxes ! 

As if the three per cent sales tax 
hasn’t done enough to drive retail 
business elsewhere, the City Council 
recently enacted a host of nuisance 
taxes which make matters still worse 
for New Yorkers. 

One of the taxes, albeit it affects a 
special group, is the gross receipts 
tax on financial business which has 
been in effect now for nearly one 
month at double the former rate. The 
only way in which to secure relief 
from this burden is to leave the na- 
tion’s largest financial center for an- 
other location, and this is just what 
two Wall Street firms found it advis- 
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able to do recently. Undoubtedly 
others in a similar position will have 
to do likewise unless the City comes 
to its senses and tries real hard to 
economize and decrease taxes for a 
change. 

Here once again is a shining ex- 
ample of the sage observation of an 
early Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, John Marshall: “The power 
to tax involves the power to destroy.” 

And any city that drives business 
away as New York is doing is using 
its taxing power to destroy! 


"Free The National Associa- 
Ride" tion of Securities Deal- 

A ers’ investigation of the 
Studied oe 


so-called “free ride” on 
the offering of Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas stock last February has report- 
edly turned up some clear-cut viola- 
tions of the bona-fide distribution 
principle adopted by that organization 
several years ago. 

The excuses offered by some firms 
that participated in the offering and 
followed this practice, are extremely 
lame ones, to say the least. It is not 
expected that the NASD will take 
any disciplinary action soon, but when 
the subject has cooled off somewhat, 
it may turn the hard glare of pub- 
licity on the offending firms. The As- 
sociation is undoubtedly well aware 
of the SEC’s keen interest in the 
matter, but unless it takes a firm 
stand now it may have only croco- 
dile tears to shed if the Commission 
itself decides to take a hand later on. 

The sharing of a “free ride” on a 
choice bit of financing by investment 
firms, their partners and friends, is 
reminiscent of the ‘‘free lists” of the 
1920s and the investment commun- 
ity should take extreme pains to avoid 
a return to the malpractices of those 
earlier days. 
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This ts Nedoul Steel 


Helping to keep America’s rolling stock rolling 
with floors of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel 


Since National Steel introduced Nailable Steel Flooring 
to America’s railroads, more and more freight cars 
are performing double duty. 


This unique car flooring—which withstands heavy 
loading impact yet can be nailed to for blocked loads— 
is one of the many important applications of National’s 
famous N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. A low-alloy steel 
with exceptional properties that provide greater 
strength without increase in weight, N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE is widely used in the automotive, defense 
and transportation industries . . . for everything from 
automobile hub caps and bumpers to all-steel truck 
trailer bodies. 


NATIONAL STEEL 
GRANT BUILDING 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is a product of the versatility 
that makes National Steel the world’s largest inde- 
pendent tin plate manufacturer, parent of the Quonset 
building, and a leading producer of all forms of sheet 
and strip steel. It is a product of the facilities and 
resources that give National Steel complete steel- 
making integration from raw materials to finished 
products. 


Most of all, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is a product of the 
vision and vigor that will build National Steel’s annual 
capacity to a tremendous 6,000,000 tons of ingots by 
early 1953... . that will make National Steel even 
more productive for America’s needs in the years ahead, 


CORPORATION 


- PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A majorsupplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide appli- 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 


Ecorse, Mich and Terre Haute, 


Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
from extensive holdings in the 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


cation in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


i yal 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Supplier of high grade metal- 
ietgical coal for Nasione! Steel’s 
tremendous needs. 


world-famed Quonset building 
and Stran-Stee] nailable framing. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


Great Lakes region. 
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Social Security 


More Income From 







Benefit payments, recently raised, are large enough 


to merit full consideration in retirement planning. 


They possess particular significance for investors 


he benefit payments provided un- 

der the Social Security Act 
passed 16 years ago have been more 
or less ignored by many persons. For 
one thing, self-employed people were 
excluded under the plan, as were 
large numbers of employes in certain 
fields such as agriculture. Also, it 
was necessary to work in some field 
covered under the Act for 40 years 
in order to be entitled to maximum 
benefits under the law. No retire- 
ment benefits were payable to any- 
one who earned as much as $15 a 
month in covered employment, even 
if he had retired from his regular job. 
Finally, and most important of all, 
these benefits were small, and seemed 
smaller still after a decade or more of 
inflation had reduced their purchas- 
ing power. 

The original legislation provided 
a maximum retirement benefit after 
age 65, for a single person with forty 
years of covered employment, of only 
$56 a month, or $84 a month if he 
was married. In 1950, with a maxi- 
mum of only 14 years of coverage 
available, the top retirement benefits 
were only $45.60 and $68.40, respec- 
tively. Average payments being made 
at that time were only $26 a month. 
But in that year Congress enacted a 
substantial increase in benefit pay- 
ments and materially shortened the 
period of covered employment re- 


quired to entitle a retired person to. 


the maximum payment. 
Additional Benefits 


This maximum was raised to $80 
a month for a single person and $120 
for a married couple. In addition, 
the maximum retirement or surviv- 
ors’ benefit payable to a large family 
on the basis of one worker’s earnings 
was raised from $85 a month to $150. 
Another liberalization has just been 
voted, effective September 1, which 
will increase maximum benefits to $85 
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a month for a single person, $127.50 
for a married couple and $168.80 for 
a large family. 

Other recent changes of more limi- 
ted application grant earnings credits 
of $160 a month for military service 
since World War II, permit surviv- 
ors of self-employed persons who die 
in 1952 to take credit for income 
earned this year prior to death and 
make immediately available to wage 
earners who retire this year (or to 
the survivors of those who die) any 
credits due on 1952 wages; under 
previous law this could not have been 
done until the year ended. 

The $15 a month limitation on 
earnings in covered employment was 
raised to $50 in 1950, and has just 
been increased again to $75. In ad- 
dition, all current earnings limitations 
were removed by the 1950 legislation 
for persons aged 75 or older. These 
moves, plus the advances in benefit 
payments, make Social Security 
available to many persons who would 
previously have been forced to forego 
their benefits entirely due to their in- 
ability to live on a monthly income 
of $45.60 plus $14.99. 

A retired single individual can now 
receive up to $85 a month in Social 
Security payments plus $75 a month 
from part-time employment, a total 
of $160—a considerable improvement 
over the $60.59 which was the maxi- 
mum obtainable from these sources 
just before the 1950 amendments to 
the law. And from 1937 to date there 
has been no limitation whatever on 
earnings from investments, so the 
ceiling on the income of an investor 
aged 65 to 74 who wants to receive 
the Social Security benefits he and 
his employer have paid for during his 
working life is $160 a month plus 
whatever he may get in the form of 
interest, dividends and capital gains. 

For this reason, investors have a 
special incentive to consider Social 


Security benefits in their retiremen 
planning. There is another reason a 
well, of special interest to the wealth 
investors who in the past have pai 
least attention to such benefits be 
cause of their small size. This is th@ — 
tax factor, an item of growing impor 
tance in view of the substantial in Fe 
crease in tax rates in recent years 
Social Security payments are tax 
free, and are therefore equivalent t@ ur 
the income after taxes available onl 
from rather sizable accumulations oj 
capital. de 

For a married man in the 90 perf ot 
cent tax bracket to receive a returif§ su 
of $127.50 a month on his invest st 
ments after taxes, he would have tof ta 
have $205,000 invested in stocks pay-§ ca 
ing six per cent, or $510,000 in tax-§ 
able bonds paying three per cent It 
Even in the 30 per cent tax bracket p: 
which is not very high these days n 
ke would need over $36,000 invested 
at six per cent, and almost $73,000§ n 
at three per cent. ic 

Another way of viewing the rela-§ | 
tive benefits of Social Security pay-§ s 
ments is in terms of the capital which t 
would have to be tied up in an an-§ » 
nuity in order to provide an equiva-§ t 
lent amount of income. A single man t 
aged 65 would have to pay $13,521 < 
for an immediate annuity paying him§ | 
$85 a month for life. Separate an-§ | 
nuities bought by a man and witel « 
each aged 65 would, of course, bef | 
even more expensive. 

The actual cost in such a case 
would vary according to an assump- 
tion as to which will survive the 
other, since the maximum benefit for 
the widow in case she survived her 
husband would be only $63.80 a 
month, whereas if she died first her 
husband would continue to receive 
$85 a month. Under the first assump- 
tion, the total cost of two annuities 
would be $22,085; under the second, 
it would be $21,483. 

These sums are substantial enough 
to indicate that investors, as well 
as other individuals, should give full 
consideration to the Social Security 
benefits to which they are entitled. 
Naturally, $85 a month for a single 
person or $127.50 for a married 
couple will hardly provide a luxury 
standard of living, but if supple- 
mented with income on investments 
these sums should provide comfort 
and avoid dependence. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Following election years’ pattern, Government business has 
virtually halted—Work on January budget cannot begin 


until after the voters have selected the next administration 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Mail is still 
delivered and taxes collected, but 
otherwise, as in every election year 
summer, Government has practically 
stopped. You find it so in small de- 
tails, too; rulings on where chile con 
carne and canned soups fit into the 
new price control law are overdue. 
It's only the most firmly established 
parts of the civil service that take 
ne account of the year and season. 

The President himself will be away 
much of the time — campaigning. 
Even if he were not, he’d hardly be 
likely at the tail-end of his term to 
start anything either new or impor- 
tant. Neither will anybody else. It’s 
not merely a personal matter. Since 
there will soon be another administra- 
tion, there’s no sense in inaugurating 
anything ; the work might come to a 
premature end. It would be sur- 
prising, for instance, if the anti-trust 
division were to undertake an investi- 
gation now. There would, of course, 
be announcements of new cases to cap 
work already done. 


It’s the budget officers and the 
Budget Bureau officials themselves 
for whom life is most trying. The 
January budget will be presented by 
Truman; it may be changed by his 
successor. Even if there’s collabora- 
tion, it can’t come until after Election 
Day. Meanwhile, there’s no way to 
tell whether this job, along with hun- 
dreds of others, will prove futile. 


About 19 million tons of steel are 
said to have been lost by the strike. 
For the time being, most of the new 
output will go to Defense jobs. There 
will be stiffer inventory rules so that 
fabricators won't be able to stockpile. 
It’s doubted that consumer industries 
can get into production again im- 
mediately. 


The Federal Reserve Board, 
through an independent research or- 
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ganization, has been asking people, 
both poor and rich, how they prefer 
to invest. From the returns, you do 
not get the impression that interest 
is quite as active as it’s supposed 
to be. Among those with low earn- 
ings, there’s a marked preference for 
the savings bank and for savings 
bonds. Wealthier people of course 
banker for the higher returns offered 
by common stocks, although there are 
still some who are satisfied with pass 
books. 

Among low income families, a fair 
proportion intend to reinvest in Sav- 
ings Bonds. They haven’t read the 
recent literature on the subject. 

People in higher brackets, on the 
other hand, have started talking more 
about common stocks—at least in 
their conversations with paid inter- 
viewers. The surveys themselves thus 
far have been pretty good forecasters ; 
if they are accurate on this point, a 
widening market for securities is in- 
dicated. 


It’s figured that the Federal deficit 
for the current fiscal year will be 
substantially greater than for the 
last. More important, perhaps, the 
program of the Defense Department 
to contract new orders calls for an 
increase. Certainly, there’s no de- 
cline in Government sponsored busi- 
ness. 


Whether the remaining restric- 
tions on mortgage credit will be re- 
laxed depends mainly on how the 
industry gets along through the next 
several months. The Government 
is keeping track of how many new 
units are started. If there’s a decline, 
FHA will be allowed to increase its 
insurance. 

Tne fact that decision rests on the 
trend in business naturally affects 
builders’ plans—creating a vicious 
circle. At the moment, houses await 


buyers. Terms are too stiff for the 
market. A builder knows that there’s 
a good chance of easier credit terms 
this fall and so goes ahead with new 
construction. 

The builders’ trade association, in- 
deed, is advising members to go 
ahead. In negotiating their building 
loans, they’re told, they should see 
that the customers, when they appear 
for permanent mortgages, are given 
the benefit of any change in insurance. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 





The new Bache Selected List 
answers these questions for in- 
vestors. Its clearcut analysis 
takes into account the impend- 
ing election, arms spending, 
government finances, and con- 
sumer and capital goods ex- 
penditures. All these factors 
are used as a guide to specific 
recommendations among indus- 
tries and individual companies 
favored for income, capital ap- 
preciation or growth. 

Here is the factual, decision- 
making help investors are look- 
ing for in this pre-election pe- 
riod of uncertainty. Ask for the 
Bache Selected List FW-32. 


BACHE & Co. 


Founded 1879 


Members New York Stock & Curb Exchanges 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
other Leading Stock & Commodity Exchanges 


36 Wall St., New York 5 
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U. S. Companies Have 


Expanded in Canada 


Many firms in this country have large holdings in the 


Dominion. Deriving a significant volume of sales from that 


area, they are in position to benefit from Canada's growth 


wo years of an _ exceptionally 

large inflow of capital from the 
United States has increased Ameri- 
can investments in the Dominion, 
from $5.9 billion (Canadian) at the 
end of 1949 to over $7.2 billion at 
the end of 1951. The pace accelerated 
last year and the rising tempo of the 
flow of U. S. capital across the bor- 
der has continued thus far this year, 
contributing to the rise in the value 
of the Canadian dollar to the equiva- 
lent of about $1.03 as measured in 
United States funds. 

Despite the heavy tide of United 
States investments the confidence of 
the Maple Leaf’s own people in the 
Dominion’s future more than matches 
American enthusiasm over the pros- 
pects of Canadian growth and pros- 
perity. The role of American (mean- 
ing south of the border) investors is 
still a minor one in relation to the 
total financing of Canadian industry. 
For the two years 1950-51, the net 
contribution by non-resident and 
foreign-controlled (90 per cent of 
which are U. S.) companies to the 
savings used for all types of invest- 
ment, was one-seventh of the total 
investment in Dominion enterprise. 
This allows for the outflow of Ca- 
nadian funds for the retirement of 
securities and for other purposes. If 
this offsetting factor is omitted, for- 
eign participation in Canadian invest- 
ments over the past two years would 
total only about 20 per cent, of which 
something like 19 per cent could be 
credited to American capital. 

There has been much discussion of 
the heavy purchases of speculative 
Canadian oil and mining stocks in 
recent years, and of the activities of 
none-too-dependable stock promoters 
who have misused the telephone and 
the postal systems of the two coun- 
tries to induce unwary Americans to 
purchase securities of doubtful value. 
A recent treaty concluded between 
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the two Governments, under which 
Canadian sellers of worthless or mis- 
represented securities may be extra- 
dited, has at least temporarily closed 
the so-called boiler shops operating 
in border Canadian cities. _ 

Actually, however, the toll taken by 
these gentry figures only slightly in 
the total of funds which have gone 
into Canadian investments these past 
two years. 
the result of a Canadian official an- 
alysis disclosing a sharp change in 
the nature of 1951 American invest- 
nents as compared with 1950. In 
the earlier year the inflow of capital 
from the States was slanted toward 
speculative activities, while in 1951 
(and thus far in 1952) American 
capital finding domicile in Canada has 
sought long term investments. Rough- 
ly, the new capital has been in two 
categories, (a) direct investment by 
American corporations in Canadian 
branches, subsidiaries or other activ- 
ities and (b) the purchase by Ameri- 
can investors of issues of Canadian 
provinces, municipalities and cor- 
porations. 

In 1951 American investors pur- 
chased new Canadian issues providing 
$411 million new capital, vs. $225 
million in 1950. Corporation securi- 
ties sold in the United States brought 
a total of $42 million from stocks 
and $6 million from bond sales, while 
provincial government bond issues 
realized $262 million from sales in 
the United States. Municipal issues 
totaled $72 million, the small re- 
mainder derived from security sales 
tc residents in the United States be- 
ing credited to “miscellaneous.” 

The interest of American investors 
in Canadian Governments is a tribute 
to the sound fiduciary policies fol- 
lowed in the Dominion. Of counter- 
significance, possibly, is the fact that 
during 1951 Canadian investors re- 
duced their net holdings of Ameri- 


Of great significance is 


can Federal and other Governments 
by $15 million. Presumably Canadian 
confidence in our Federal, state and 
municipal financing is on the wane. 

One of the important fields of 
United States investments in Canada 
has been the established petroleum in- 
dustry, as distinguished from devel- 
opment and exploratory enterprises, 
In five years ended last December 31 
the book value of U. S. investments 
in the Canadian petroleum industry 
rese from $120 million to $435 mil- 
lion—and at the-end of 1951 United 
States ownership of the Canadian 
producing petroleum industry was 
equal to 54 per cent of the entire in- 
vestment. 

Manufacturing has come a close 
second, in importance, with direct 
United States investments in manu- 
facturing enterprises in Canada in the 
period totaling $748 million. This 
includes investments in petroleum re- 
finery construction and to this extent 
there is an unspecified duplication of 
investments in the petroleum industry 
as a whole. 

A clue to the amount of specula- 
tive mining and oil stock sales during 
1951 is afforded by the official Do- 
minion figure of $200 million of 
United States funds invested in the 
development and exploration of min- 
ing and oil properties, this excluding 
development and exploration outlays 
by established companies. 

Most of the large oil and mining 
corporations have long had large 
stakes in Canada and in recent years 
have added greatly to their holdings. 
Leading automobile, rubber, - electri- 
cal appliance and machinery, food and 
textile companies, and a host of 
manufacturers of items broadly cata- 
logued as hard goods, are rapidly de- 
veloping new Canadian markets for 
products turned out by their Cana- 
dian branches, subsidiaries or affili- 
ates. Of growing importance is the 
significant volume of sales in Canada 
by American corporations and, of 
equal import, the rising tide of divi- 
dends received by them from Cana- 
dian subsidiaries. Many American 
investors who may not yet have in- 
vested a dollar directly in a Canadian 
enterprise, nevertheless have a vital, 
growing interest in the Canadian field 
because of investments by American 
corporations of which they are 
stockholders. 
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n July 3 last, Standard Gas & 

Electric Company amended its 
program for compliance with the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935. It is believed these amend- 
ments should make possible the com- 
plete liquidation and the distribution 
of all investments of Standard Gas 
to the various stockholders by the 
middle of 1953. The program will 
be consummated in four steps, as 
follows: 














Four Steps to Plan 





1: Step I, which provides for the 
distribution of operating company 
securities to the holders of Standard’s 
$7 and $6 prior preference stocks in 
complete satisfaction of their claims, 
is expected to be consummated by 
October 31, 1952, or as soon there- 
after as practicable. 

2: While Step I is being carried 
out, Standard Gas will prepare for 
the retirement of its $4 preferred 
stock through distribution of the com- 
mon shares of Duquesne Light. This 
action, Step II of the plan, is expected 
to be completed by the end of next 
March, 

3: Also under Step II, Standard’s 
only remaining asset, the common 
stock of Philadelphia Company, will 
be distributed to the holders of Stand- 
ard’s common stock and is expected 
to be completed by the middle of 
1953. 

4: Standard will simplify the cor- 
porate structure of the Philadelphia 
Company by eliminating all of its 
preferred stocks, if possible early in 
1953. This will bring nearer the 
date when all or the major part of 
Philadelphia’s assets, after elimination 
of its preferred stock and bank debt, 
can be distributed principally to the 
common stockholders of Standard, 
who will own approximately 96.8 
per cent of the Philadelphia common 
stock. 
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Standard Gas Has 
|New Break-Up Plan 


Utility hopes to eliminate all preferred stocks by early 


of security hold- 


Indicated work-out values are above market 


Under Step I of the plan, each 
share of $7 prior preference stock 
will receive 4.8 shares of the common 
stock of Wisconsin Public Service, 
2.9 shares of Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric common and 2.1 shares of Du- 
quesne Light common. Holders of the 
$6 prior preference stock will receive 
4.5 shares of Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice common, 2.6 shares of Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Common and 1.8 
shares of Duquesne Light common. 
However, the amount of Wisconsin 
Public Service common to be given 
is predicated upon Standard Gas re- 
ceiving 218,070 common shares of 
Wisconsin in exchange for its invest- 
ment of $2.6 million in Wisconsin’s 
common stock. In the event a lesser 
number of shares is received, the 
distribution to the two classes of 
Standard’s prior preference shares 
will be reduced correspondingly. 


Stock Distribution 


On the basis of this distribution 
and current dividend rates, holders of 
the two classes of prior preference 
stocks will receive securities paying 
aggregate annual dividends of $12.49 
in the case of the $7 stock and $11.29 
in the case of the $6 stock. Further- 
more, by placing a value of $17.50 on 
Wisconsin Public Service common, 
$24 on Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
common and $26 on Duquesne Light 
common, holders of the $7 stock will 
receive securities having a reasonably 
anticipated value of $208 for each 
share of prior preference stock held 
and holders of the $6 stock will re- 
ceive an anticipated market value of 
$188. 

At or about completion of the hear- 
ings on Step I of the plan, Standard 
Gas expects to file an Amended Step 
II, which will provide that four 
shares of Duquesne Light common 
be given to the holder of each share 
of its $4 preferred stock. On the 


basis of the above valuation, this 
would give the #4 preferred stock an 
anticipated market value of $104 per 
share in Duquesne Light common. 
The date of this exchange will be set 
so that Standard or Philadelphia will 
receive dividends payable on Du- 
quesne Light common through next 
April 1. After this distribution to 
the #4 preferred stockholders, Stand- 
ard’s principal asset will be 5,024,790 
shares of Philadelphia Company com- 
mon stock, which will be distributed 
to the Standard Gas common stock- 
holders. 


Amendments Planned 


In addition to Step I and Step II, 
Standard proposes to file amendments 
to its Philadelphia Simplification 
Plan to provide for the retirement of 
its non-callable preferred stocks on 
the basis recommended by the SEC 
on April 7, 1952. Each share of 
Philadelphia 5 per cent preferred, of 
which only 230 shares are outstand- 
ing, will receive $12 in cash, plus 
dividends to the effective date of Step 
4. Each share of Philadelphia 6 per 
cent preferred, of which there are 
491,140 shares outstanding, will re- 
ceive one share of 4 per cent pre- 
ferred stock of Duquesne Light of 
$50 par value, plus $13 in cash with 
proper dividend adjustments. Each 
share of the preferred stock of Con- 
solidated Gas of Pittsburgh, of which 
34,596 shares are outstanding, will 
receive one share of $50 par value 
4 per cent preferred stock of Du- 
quesne Light, with dividend adjust- 
ments. 

After these steps have been con- 
summated, the Philadelphia Simplifica- 
tion Plan will be amended to provide 
for the retirement of the 53,868 out- 
standing shares of Philadelphia’s $5 
preference stock through the exchange 
for each share of 3.6 shares of Du- 
quesne Light common stock. 

The three classes of Standard Gas 
preferreds all are selling from 11 to 
13 points below their indicated work- 
out values, as outlined above. This 
difference, of course, reflects the risk 
that the presently proposed program 
may not go through and that the situ- 
ation then would drag along for a 
further indefinite time before a final 

workable agreement on the future of 
Standard Gas & Electric Company 
can be reached. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Books... 

Something for the housewife, in- 
expensive (price $1) and practical, is 
Treasures for the Home, a new 
homemakers’ guide written by Mary 
QO. Fleming—distributed by Western 
Art Studios, the spiral-bound book 
includes chapters on home manage- 


ment, meal planning, sewing for fun, 
party planning and household re- 
pairs. . . . On the technical side, the 


1952 Canners Directory is now avail- 
able; price $2.50—published by the 
National Canners Association, the 
252-page annual lists canning com- 
panies, plant locations, products, etc. 

. . FrnancraL Wor p's 38th an- 
tual Stock Factograph Manual will 
be off the press late in August (price, 
$5) — completely revised, this 304- 
page reference book for investors di- 
gests important facts about New York 
Stock Exchange and Curb Exchange 


stocks (business, management, fi- 
nancial position, dividend record, 
cutlook, ete.). . . A valuable guide 


for corporations preparing material 
for school use has been published by 
the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation under the title The Use of 
Industry Aids in Schools (price, $6) 
—written by Dr. Lanore A. Netzer 
cf Wisconsin State College, the book 
explains what is wanted in the way 
of industry-sponsored materials, an- 
aiyzes the attitude of school boards 
toward such aids and shows how to 
make them more effective. 


Chemicals . . . 

A transparent wax-type lubricating 
oil for cutting metals reduces smok- 
ing, permits increased feeds and 
speeds and contributes to longer tool 
life—called W’ax-Cut, and developed 
by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., the 
new lubricant is designed for use in 
automatic screw machines and other 
machine tools operated with oil-type 
cutting fluids. A two-in-one 
household product that shines floors 
and kills insects in a single operation 
is sweeping the South—sold under 
the brand name Freewa.x, the double- 
duty product works on linoleum, as- 
phalt, rubber tile and cement as well 
22 


as varnished and painted wood floors. 
.. . Gulf Oil Corporation has devel- 
oped a new industrial chemical, Gulf 
No-Rust FPR, to protect metal parts 
which are machined to close toler- 
ances—applied to a part, it forms a 
thin film and stops body acids on the 
fingertips from staining or corroding 
the metal during handling; later on, 
the film can be removed with a petro- 
leum solvent. . . . Smoke and grime 
can be removed from asbestos siding 
by the use of a new product called 
Asbesto-Kleen—a product of White- 
Dye Company, it is mixed with water 
for use, applied with a bristle brush 
and then rinsed clean with a hose. 


Packaging ... 

Attuned to the times, the Packag- 
ing Institute has chosen the theme 
“Packaging in the Advancing Atomic 
Age” for its 14th annual forum to be 
held in New York City from October 
2C to 22—among the subjects for 
discussion: unit packaging, printed 
packaging materials, shipping con- 
tainers and foods. . . . A 12-bottle 
cerry-home carton of Coca-Cola is 
now available in and around Chicago 
-—although it appears like a sure-fire 
idea for these hot summer days, no 
indication has been given as yet as to 
whether the enlarged package will be 
made available elsewhere. . . .Mean- 
while, another packaging innovation 
for the familiar “Coke” is being tried 
out in some sections of Oklahoma 
where the 20-year-old six-bottle con- 
tainer is now available in a plastic 
version with a metal handle — de- 
signed for re-use, this Plasti-Cel car- 
rier is molded of Celanese acetate by 
Durable Plastics, Inc. . . . The con- 
ventional milk can used in the distri- 
bution of bulk fluid has been stream- 
lined so that it can be emptied faster 
and cleaned easier—the new model, 
similar in size and weight to the pres- 
ent can, is a product of the Solar- 
Sturges Manufacturing Division, 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Publishing .. . 
Mail order advertising and sell- 
ing will be the field to be covered 


by a new monthly business magazine 
scheduled for a September debut— 
—quite naturally called Mail Order 
Business, the publication will be sold 
on newsstands and by subscription. 
... Speaking of new magazines, Fur- 
riture Production, sub-titled ‘The 
Production Journal of the Furniture 
Industries,” appeared for the first 
time early last month—it has a con- 
trolled circulation among the manu- 
facturers of wood and metal furniture, 
upholstered and novelty units, fix- 
tures and caskets... . : Another new 
magazine slated to appear this fall 
will be known as Cars and will be 
edited for persons interested in auto- 
mobiles (standard models, sports 
vehicles, hot rods, antiques and cus- 
tom-built jobs) — publisher will be 
Fawcett Publications. . . . The But- 
ler Type Design Research Center of- 
fers magazine publishers a new ser- 
vice which rates publications accord- 
ing to a 110-point check-list of items 
essential to good layout and furnishes 
a critical mark-up of the design of 
one particular issue—the service is 
known as the Typo-Design Check- 
List Appraisal. 


Rubber... 

Synthetic rubber for tire treads 
equal in quality to the “cold” process 
but less expensive to produce has 
been developed through the use of 
a new material called Nitrazole CF— 
developed by Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, the new type rubber 
can be made with the same equipment 
used for GR-S output, but does not 
require the use of additional costly 
refrigeration equipment as_ does 
“cold” rubber. . . . General Electric’s 
Chemical Division is employing a 
new marketing approach to acquaint 
rubber fabricators with the techniques 
necessary to produce molding and ex- 
truding compounds on their own 
equipment from raw silicone gums— 
tc further the program, GE 1s offer- 
ing a new silicone rubber gum known 
in the trade as SE-76.... : A rubber 
powder for use as an asphalt pav- 
ing material ingredient will be mar- 
keted in 1953 by Goodyear Tire & 
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kubber Company in cooperation with 
Berry Asphalt Company—this pow- 
et will be free-flowing in nature, and 
therefore will disperse more rapidly 
in an asphalt mix than does the pure 
rubber product generally in use to- 
day... . Special tape for joining car- 
peting has built-in metal grips and 
additionally is cemented into place 
with a rubber-based adhesive—it was 
developed at the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of the United States Rubber 
Company. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





IVhen requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and. refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 


envelope. 
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Auto Makers 





Continued from page 5 


mal demand at under five million cars 
per year although somewhat closer to 
five million than four million The 


probability is that demand this year | 


is considerably under normal demand, 
as considered in relation to the in- 


crease in the number of households, | 


the purchasing power of individuals, 
and the age at which cars are being 
scrapped. 

But for the rest of this year at 
least, the industry should be able to 
sell all the cars it can make owing 
to the presently depressed output 
level. Since deliveries of defense items 
(mainly of aircraft materiel, engines 
and tanks) are continuing to rise, a 
record or near record volume of sales 
is indicated. Earnings on the whole 
should hold up fairly well, particular- 
ly for those companies which already 
have improved on year-earlier inter- 
im results. 

General Motors continues as the 
leader of the industry not only in re- 
spect to volume but as regards profit 
margins, and its stock ranks as the 
industry blue chip. Of only slightly 
lesser grade is Chrysler, while Stude- 
baker also is well worth retention 
owing to a greatly improved mer- 
chandising position and a high level 
of earnings in prospect over the re- 





How Subscribers Can Get Maximum Use of 
1952-Revised “Stock Factograph” Manual 








To FINANCIAL WORLD: 
July 22, 1952 


"| notice that the new 1952-Revised Stock Factograph Book will be 
ready in August. | would like to receive this book as soon as it is ready 
for distribution. My yearly subscription ends late in December. Last 
year | sent $1.00 at this time and the balance of $19.00 when my sub- 
scription was due. Can | do this again this year? 


"| have been a constant subscriber of your Financial World for almost 
ten years now. | have had a chance to see quite a few other services 
and magazines of.a similar kind but for 'tops' of them all | still think 
your magazine is the best. | never buy a security without looking up 
all the details about it in your magazine and the Stock Factograph Book, 
also your Monthly Independent Appraisals. The result has been most 
satisfactory to me and | have also been able to help some of my friends 
to make investments that have given them excellent results. Following 
the advice in your Financial World has made my life secure—given me 
a good income and an estate to leave to my son after my life is over. 
Thank you, Mr. Guenther. | have been a widow for 14 years and am 
now 67 years old.” 


(Signed) MRS. K. M. L———., San Francisco, Calif. 








FILL OUT COUPON BELOW and mail with $2 (Check 
or M.O.) not later than August 22. This $2 does not 
pay for the Newly-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" 
MANUAL to be mailed you just as soon as off the Press— 
the $2 represents FIRST payment on your next RENEWAL, 
balance to be paid when you receive our bill, shortly before 
your present subscription is to EXPIRE. Last year more than 
5,000 subscribers took advantage of "Advance Renewal’’ 
Plan—will you? 




















mainder of the year. 
AUGUST 6, 1952 





(Aug. 6) 
To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription and send as soon as ready 38th Revised Annual “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL FREE. For this | agree to pay your subscription price 


in two installments as checked below: 
[] ONE YEAR'S renewal from Expiration—$2 FIRST PAYMENT now enclosed and $18 
FINAL PAYMENT to be sent when present subscription is expiring. 


( SIX MONTHS' renewal from Expiration—$2 FIRST PAYMENT now enclosed and $9 
FINAL PAYMENT to be sent when present subscription is expiring. 





ys so ptr nea 
CIAL LD subscrip- 
tion expires before Sep- PES a te as ORO RNS CON Oe wares 
tember 30, and you want 
new “Stock Factograph” 
Manual as soon as off the 
press send your RENEW- 


= with full Seite: ” P.S. If for any reason | decide later NOT to renew 
7 6 yom oF or | will promptly notify you and send $3 more to 
months, BEFORE Ang. 23. complete payment for new $5 “STOCK FACTO- 








GRAPH" MANUAL, without subscription. 





























Business Background 


From nothing to a billion-a-year is the growth record 








of air-conditioning—"'And just starting," says Wampler 





T’S THE HUMIDITY—Just 50 
I years ago, as this is written, when 
people were explaining then as now 
that it’s not the 90-degree-and-up 
heat that’s bad but the humidity, 
young WILLIs CARRIER put the 
world’s first air conditioning installa- 
tion into operation to solve a humid- 
ity control 
problem in a 
Brooklyn print- 
ing plant. Since 
then, air con- 
ditioning has 
grown into a 
billion - dollar 
annual busi- 
ness, and is 
continuing 
grow. Take 
Carrier Cor- 
poration. 
Largely on the strength of the rela- 
tively new industry, its sales, all divi- 
sions, have gained from $29.2 million 
in 1945 to $80.7 million last year, a 
post-war gain of 176 per cent. “Be- 
fore another half century rolls 
around,’ says President CLoup 
WaAMPLER, “air conditioning will 
reach the $5 billion mark.” 





Cloud Wampler 


Home Market— “The home,” 
Wampler explains, “is just beginning 
to emerge as a major market.” Great- 
est sales stimulant in this field has 
been the development of year-round 
units capable of heating a house in 
winter and cooling it in summer. Win- 
dow and layout problems no longer 
are stymied by cross-ventilation re- 
quirements. Windows can be grouped 
to take advantage of the best light and 
view; louvres, screens, storm win- 
dows and other make-shift alterations 
can now be eliminated at substantial 
saving. 


Industry Market—‘‘No longer a 
luxury,’ Carrier’s president adds, 
“air conditioning has now become a 
money-making production tool.” 
Plane plants need temperature and 
humidity control to insure extreme 
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By Frank H. McConnell 


skyscraper,” 


to: 





accuracy of measurement in turning 
out high precision parts. Only by 
regulating temperature can the length 
of the metal mainspring in a watch 
be controlled, a responsibility for 
which the canny Swiss still rely in 
large part on the natural air condition- 
ing of the Alps but Americans handle 
more satisfactorily by harnessing 
power to push-button control. Even 
transcending in importance the effect 
of indoor weather control on metal is 
its beneficial effect on the efficiency 
of the working force. 


In Skyscrapers — “The modern 
continues Wampler, 
“has now become strongly air condi- 
tioning conscious.” Carrier devel- 
oped an answer to builders’ objec- 
tions just three years ago when engi- 
neers devised a method for circulat- 
ing air at high speeds under pressure 
and permitting the use of ducts about 
one-seventh the former size. A major 
new market resulted from this saving 
in high-rental space, and the end of 
the skyscraper market from an air 
conditioning standpoint is not in 
sight. ‘We are,” concluded Wam- 
pler, “just beginning.” 





General MacArthur—More than 
one of the country’s leading corpora- 
tions have bid for the services of Gen- 
eral of the Army Douctas Mac- 
ARTHUR during the past year or so. 
But long-standing friendship with 
James H. Ranp gave the inside track 
to Remington Rand, Inc., and for 
months rumors had circulated that 
the world-famous military figure was 
destined to fill the post of Chairman 
of the Board of the business equip- 
ment manufacturer. 

Last week saw rumor replaced 
by official announcement. Heretofore, 
Mr. Rand has held the title of Chair- 
man as well as President of Reming- 
ton Rand. But on Thursday, the post 
of Chairman of the Board of Directors 
passed to the General. The salary to 
be paid to the world-famous military 
figure has not been disclosed, but it 


undoubtedly will be many times the 
$18,000 to $20,000 he draws from the 
Army. 











Opportunity, U. S. A—With an 
eleven-year run now behind its first 
educational film, “America Looks 
Ahead,” the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation is introducing its second 
production, “Opportunity, U. S. A.” 
The motion picture develops the sav- 
ing-investing theme; how the big or 
small business man, savings banker, 
commercial banker or insurance man, 
and the investment underwriter par- 
ticipate in creating the production 
that has made America the envy of 
the world. After September 1, prints 
will be available for general circula- 
tion to adult groups, colleges and 
senior high schools. 


Some Comments —NoRMAN 
SmitH of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, who is responsible 
for distribution of the movie, said in- 
dividuals or organizations interested 
should communicate with Erwin W. 
BoEHMLER, I. B. A’s educational di- 
rector, 33 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago 3. “Not an end in itself but an 
approach to better public understand- 
ing,’ he said, “the film clearly 
sketches the essential role of the in- 
vestment banker in the nation’s econ- 
omy.” JosEPpH T. JoHNSON, of The 
Milwaukee Company, president of 
I. B. A., to whom Smith gave full 
credit for pushing the project through 
to a finish said, ‘““Making a picture is 
like making a martini; no two do it 
alike. But keep in mind the audience 
for whom the picture is intended— 
people who know little or nothing 
about the securities business.” 


Dividend Changes 


Hupp Corporation: 10 cents on the 
common, payable August 25 to stock oi 
record August 11. This is the first divi- 
dend since 1930. 

National Acme: Extra of 50 cents in 
addition to quarterly of 50 cents, both 
payable August 21 to stock of record 
August 7. 

Crown Cork & Seal: Deferred action 
on a dividend on the common stock. 
Paid 25 cents in previous quarters. 

Foster-Wheeler: Took no action on 
the dividend due at this time. In June 
25 cents was paid following a 100% 
stock dividend in April. 

Spencer Chemical: 55 cents on the 
common, payable September 1 .to stock 
of record August 11; paid 45 cents in 
previous quarters. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Street News 





ew chairman of U.S. Steel takes over—Latest move in 


OP reorganization seen as victory for Robert R. Young 


R enjamin F, Fairless, the new 
Ly chairman of United States Steel, 
presided last Tuesday at a dividend 
meeting for the first time. Less than 
un hour later he held his first finan- 
cial press conference. 

The day before, at luncheon, he 
had entertained the New York news- 
nen assigned to “cover’’ the steel in- 
dustry. He and Irving S. Olds, the 
retiring chairman, indulged in a bit 
of mutual admiration. Fairless, the 
man for whom the world’s greatest 
steel plant has been named even be- 
iore it goes into production, takes 
the helm at “Big Steel” less than 
three years removed from the nom- 
inal retirement age of 65. 

Unlike many other large corpora- 
tions, Steel’s retirement system is 
flexible. If a senior executive wants 
to stay on after 65 and the directors 
wish to keep his services, he may 
remain active indefinitely. Nathan L. 
Miller at 80 years is still serving as 
Steel’s general counsel. These law- 
yers last a long while. 

Mr. Olds isn’t being put out to 
pasture by any means. He becomes 
active again in the law firm where 
he remained a partner during the 
twelve years he was top man at Steel. 


The latest development in the 
long drawn out reorganization of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad is being 
hailed as a victory for Robert R. 
Young, chairman of the Alleghany 
Corporation, which owns 51 per cent 
of the Missouri Pacific common. The 
1949 plan would have wiped out the 
common stock. But Young is a fighter, 
and caused to be spent a large amount 
of money on full-page newspaper and 
magazine advertisements to show 
how outmoded the Missouri Pacific 
plan was on the eve of its consumma- 
tion. A three-man panel within the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
recommended to the Commission that 
the 1949 plan be restudied, citing 
some of the strongest arguments that 


AUGUST 6, 1952 


Mr. Young had stressed in his one- 
man protest a year ago. 


Gradually they are getting away 
from the so-called “tombstone” ad- 
vertisement. A start was made sev- 
eral years ago in the dividend notices. 
Up to that time they appeared in 
agate type, for only youthful eyes 
to see and read. Gradually, corpora- 
tions got to using their trade name in 
such notices. American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, it seems from recol- 
lection over sO many years, was 
among the first to break away from 
that type of tombstone. “Sweeten it 
with Domino” prefaced the dividend 
announcement. 














PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of Sixty- 
five cents ($.65) per share on the 
capital stock of this Corporation, 
payable September 10, 1952 to 
stockholders of record August 15, 


1952. 
M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 


July 30, 1952 


















Common and Preferred 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Shreveport, La. 
July 23, 1952 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents 
per share on the common stock, 
$1.12) per share on the 4.5% 
convertible preferred stock and 
$1.18%4 per share on the 4.75% 
convertible preferred stock of 
the company, all payable on 
September 2, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business August 1, 1952. 


5 gauane jena 


TEXAS EASTERN 











Dorden’s 


DIVIDEND No. 170 





An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable September 2, 
1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 8, 1952. 
E. L. NOETZEL 
July 29, 1952 Treasurer 
ee me — 
































SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend 
No. 166 


July 29, 
1952 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payab'e September 10, 
1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business August 
8, 1952. 


W. D. BickHaM, Secretary 























cated 





**A Family of 
“cowonnon §f Famous Names” 
The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
15 cents a share on the Common 
Stock payable September 20, 1952, 
to stockholders of record August 
29, 1952. 
R.S. Pruitt, Secretary 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
July 25, 1952 

















fe Crown Cork & SEAL 
— CoMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the Regular Quarterly Dividend of fifty cents 
($.50) per share on the $2.00 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., payable September 15, 1952, to the stock- 
holders of record at the close of business August 
19, 1952. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 


July 24, 1952. 

















DIVIDENDS DECLARED 















held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hldrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
ABC Vending Corp....S30c 9-15 8-29 
Acme Wire .......... Q60c 9-12 9- 3 
PE Bb o5 08 Q40c 8-15 8-8 
American Bank Note...25c 10- | 9- 2 

ek, ee Q75c 10-1 9-2 
American Forging & 

NS ce l2Y%c =8-30 Ss 8-20 
Amer. Gas & Elec.....Q75¢ 9-10 8-11 
American Radiator & 

Standard Sanitary ...25¢ 9-24 9- 3 

Do 7% pi......... QO$1.75 9-1 825 
American Tobacco... -Q75- 9-2 B88 
Anaconda Copper ...... 75c = 9-25 8-26 
Armco Steel ........... ic 8 Qe 
Armstrong Cork ....... Ss 2 g 8 

ah ct ee Q$1 9-15 9-2 

wo -B3.75-of... 5.5 Q933%4c 9-15 9-2 
i enn 79c =—8-29—s 8-15 
Automatic Canteen ...Q25c 9- 2 8-15 
Avco Manufacturing . -Ql5c 9-20 8-29 
Ayrshire Collieries ..... 25c 9-26 9-12 
Bell & Howell...... Q1l2%c 9-1 8-15 

Do 44% pi. -..Q$1.06% 9-1 8-15 
Blaw Knox ............ 25c 6(9-10—s 8-11 
Borden Company ..... Q60c 9-2 88 
Brillo Mfg. .......... Q35c 10-1 9-15 

See: Q50c 10-1 9-15 
__. » eee Q25c 9-6 8-15 

Den Q$1.25 9-6 8-15 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Q25c 9-2 86 

i e25¢° 9-2 86 
Burlington Mills ...... ae | R11 gg 
Burroughs Add. Mach.Q20c 9-10 8-15 
Datiet Dek. ........... Ic 9-1 8 6 

Do 44% p... R12. 8 1 Re 
California E1. Power..Ql5c 9-1 88 
Capital City Prod.... -QO25c¢ 820 8-11 
Carpenter Steel ...... Q50c 9-8 8-25 

PE PS Ba Ba lcci allt E$1 9-8 825 
Carrier Gor. .....455: 35c 9-1 8-15 

Sn Q50c 10-15 9-30 
Central Hudson Gas & 

Electric 4.75% pi..$1.1834 10-1 9-10 

De 5.25% vt...... $1.314% 10-1 9-10 
Central Louisiana El.. -QO50c 8-15 8-1 
Certain-teed Prod. ... -Q25c 9-10 8-20 
Comm Bett... 50c 8-25 8-8 
Champion Pap. & Fib..37%ce 9-1 8] 
Clorox Chemical ...Q6214¢ 9-10 8-25 
Consolidated Edison. . -Q50c 9-15 8-15 

a, ee Q$1.25 11-1 10-10 

Consolidated Gas El. 

| Lt. & Pwr. (Balt.). -Q35c 10-1 9-15 

Consumers Power — oe: Sa Bea 
Cosden Petroleum ...... 25c 9-12 9-2 

ee $1.75 10-1 9-5 
Curtiss Wright ........ 5c 9-26 9-5 
Derby Gas & Elec.... -Q35c 8-20 8- 6 
Drackett Co........... Ql0c 8-15 8-8 
Dresser Industries ..... 40c 9-15 9-2 
Fastern Corp. ..........25¢ 9-2 8-15 
Eaton Manufacturing ..50c 8-26 8. < 

ET: E50c 8-26 8-5 
Electric Ferries ..... 12%c 9-12 8-27 
i a 0c 9-11 = 8-27 
Federal Mining & 

re $1 9-19 9.2 
Federal-Mogul Corp. -Q60c 9-10 8-29 
Firestone Tire & 

Rubber 414% pf..Q$1.12% 9-1 8-15 
Firth Carpet ........... 10c 9-12 8-26 
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To receive a dividend, stock must be | 








Companys 


Ford Motor (Canada ) 


OPE. xivecateuleee *50c 
Mee A; aicGacee *50c 
Fruehauf Trailer ....Q50c 
General Foods ....... Q60c 


Gorham Manufacturing .50c 
Gray Manufacturing ..25c. 
Great Northern Ry....... $1 
Gulf States Utilities. ..Q30c 


Hancock Oil cl B..... Q10c 

INS ie = Ski a Q10c 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ... -Q30c 
Hercules Steel Prod... .Q5c 


Hilton Hotels ........ Q30c 
eS Q50c 
mares (Chas) ...... Q20c 
| Biebart Moe. ooo oscicc cs 40c 


Howard Clothes ....Q37%4c 
Do 4%4% pf..... Q$1.0614 
Humble Oil Q57c 
Hunt Foods 5% pf. .Q12%4c 
Do 5% Ser. A....Q12%4c 


Inspiration Copper ..... 50c 
Interstate Bakeries ...Q25c 
Iron Fireman .......... 15c 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt.Q40c 
Kendall Co. .......... Q50c 
Kinney (G. R.)...... Q35c 
Lame Bryant. .i.:..... Q25c 
Raomel (ore. .......5< Z0c 
Lukens Steel ......... Q25c 
Mackintosh-Hemphill . Q25c 
Magic Chef ..5>........ 10c 
Mapes Cons. Mfg..... Q60c 
Masonite Corp. ....... Q25c 
Mid-Continent Pet... .Q75c 

SP aes: £25c 
Midvale Co. ........... 25c 
Missouri Utilities ... .Q25c 
Morrison-Knudsen .. -040c 
Motor Products ...... Q50c 
National Acme ....... Q50c 


ee E50c 
Nat’l Cash Register. ..Q75c 
National Container ss (O25c 
Nat'l Distillers Prod. .Q50c 
Do 4%4% pf..... Q$1.061%4 


National Supply ..... Q50c 
National Tea ........ 040c 
Nat'l Vulvanized 
ONL on Scere Q30c 
New Jersey Zinc....... 75¢ 
Outboard Marine & 
Manufacturing ....... 35c 
Owens-Illinois Glass. . .O$1 
Pacific Tin Cons....... 20c 


Peoples Drug Stores. .Q50c 
Phelps Dodge .......... 65c 
Philadelphia Elec. ..Q37%4c 


LZ 2 ene $1 
Pillsbury Mills ....... Q50c 
sk we Seer. O$1 
Portland Gas & Coke. -O20c 

| Pee Ge. S. cew.. F3.ch 045c 
a Ee ae, F45c 
rae We ae Q50c 
De Feb. 60.25. Q$1.25 


Quaker State Oil Ref. . .50c 


Rheem Manufacturing. Q60c 
Robbins & Myers...... .35c 
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Company 
Rohm & Haas........ O40c 
Do! 4%: ‘pt .2.3 2.3.4 <, O$1 
Ryan Aeronautical ...Q10c 
Ryerson & Haynes.. 12ZY%e 


Safeway Steel Prod. ..Q25¢c 
St. Louis-San Fran. 
Matlway ici ii4 si... 50c 
Savage Arms ........ Q35c 
oe ree Q60c 
Do $3.40 pf... 0.2505 O85c 
ee  Merrey eee Q$1 
Seaboard Oil ......... Q50c 
Signode Steel Strap... .Q25c 
Simmons Co.......... Q50c 
| Smith (Alex) 34% 
“ SE rpretatge: 87 ec 
Do 4.20% pf...... Q$1.05 


Socony-Vacuum Oil... .50c 
Southern Calif. Water. 16%4c 
Southern Railway 
Spencer Chemical .... 

Do 4.50% pf...... Q56%c 

Do 4.60% pf....... Q$1.15 
Standard Coil Prod...Q25¢ 
Standard Forgings ...Q25c 
Standard Steel Spring.Q50c 
Stewart-Warner ..... Q35c 
Superior Oil (Calif.)....$2 
Superior Tool & Die. ..Q5c 
Sutherland Paper ..Q371%4c 


Do 4.40% pf...... Q$1.10 
Tampa Electric ........ 60c 
Tenn. Products & 

eee 40c 


Tenn. Gas Transmis. ..Q35c 
Texas. Pac. C. & Oil. .Q35c 
Thatcher Glass 

Thew Shovel 040c 
Thomson El. Welder. .Q25c 


Thompson Products ....50c 

i ey ee QO$1 
U. S. Playing Card...... $1 
iW Es onl vexicd O75c 

ee aero Q$1.75 
Vulcan Detinning ..... Q35c 
Walker Mfg. ........ Q30c 
Westinghouse Air 

oe, Oe Q40c 
White Motor ...... Q62%c 
Wickes Corp.......... Ql5c 
Winn & Lovett ...... Q30c 
Woodall Industries .. -030c 


Wyandotte Worsted. ...Q10 


Wee din dc cura: 25c 
Do 4%4% pf........ 5614c 
Accumulations 


Burry Biscuit $1.25 pf.. .62c 
General Steel Castings 


6 S:@ +61 6 die o « éle « 


Sugar 6% pf.. .30c 


Stock 
Pittsburgh Steel ....... 2% 
Universal Cons. Oil... 100% 
Omitted 
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Crown Cork & Seal, Foster Wheeler, 


Reynolds Spring, 
Jersey). 


*Canadian currency. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 
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Billings during the period: 


Shipbuilding contracts 


Ship conversions and repairs 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories . 
Other work and operations . 


TOM +. @) x 


Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled 
Balance of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 


Three Fiscal Months Ended 
June 23, 1952 June 25, 1951 


. «+ $24,788,936 $12,827,004 $37,035,540 $19,038,114 
16,241,653 8,027,243 24,874,300 12,788,042 

906,804 1,127,780 2,034,516 1,965,676 

3,214,502 2,365,711 5,508,366 3,996,213 


June 23, 1952 






Six Fiscal Months Ended 
June 25, 1951 










. $45,151,895 $24,347,738 





$69,452,722 $37,788,045 








Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the close of 


the period ° ° Pe eee 


Number of employees at the close of the period . -. + - 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income for 
any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are subject 


io possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 


July 23, 1952. 


By Order of the Board of Directors 
R. 1. FLETCHER, Vice President and Comptroller 


At June 23, 1952 


$306,025,717 
16,134 









At June 25, 1951 








$211,944,036 
11,418 
































Living Costs 





Continued from page 3 


tionary forces has been the steady 
advance in wage costs encouraged by 
the Administration even during the 
recent period of “wage control.’ La- 
bor costs are by far the largest single 
component of the sales dollar when 
consideration is given to the labor 
costs included in raw materials pur- 
chased. Last year, compensation of 
employes amounted to over 73 per 
cent of the income originating in cor- 
porate business. (Income taxes ac- 
counted for another 15.9 per cent; 
the rise in tax rates in the past sev- 
eral years has been another factor 
tending to boost prices, since a large 
part of the increase in these levies is 
passed on to the consumer. ) 

Time and again, a substantial ad- 
vance in wage rates has been followed 
inexorably by a rise in prices. But the 
Administration always professes sur- 
prise (and, of course, outrage) at 
such a development even though 
some of its members have been will- 
ing on occasion to admit in general 
terms—never as applied to any spe- 
cific situation—that price control is 
impossible without wage control. 

Workers in the steel industry have 


AUGUST 6, 1952 





just received the largest wage in- 
crease in history, followed closely by 
aluminum workers. The first settle- 
ment has, of course, been followed 
by a price rise, and the second will 
show the same result although the 
exact amount has not yet been de- 
termined. Coal, copper and a long list 
of other industries will join the 
parade over coming months. In some 
cases, these price increases will be 
directly reflected in higher living 
costs; in others the connection will 
be indirect but will be no less costly 
to consumers. 

A final major influence working 
toward further inflation is the inter- 
action of the parity price formula 
for farm products with the wide 
adoption of cost-of-living pay adjust- 
ments for industrial workers. When 
the latter receive a pay increase, caus- 
ing higher prices, farmers’ costs are 
raised. This entitles them to higher 
prices and thus brings about a further 
rise in the cost of living index, .in 





which food is the largest component. 
This, in turn, automatically entitles 
iidustrial workers to another wage 
hike; the process never ends, and 
never will end, until other influences 
tending to raise prices are eliminated. 

The prospect of achieving this goal 
under the current Administration is 
extremely slim. For all its ranting 
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about the evils of inflation, it depends 
heavily on inflation to maintain, at 
least until after the election, the ap- 
pearance of prosperity on which its 
political fortunes depend. Thus, the 
Government can be expected to con- 
tinue to treat the symptoms of infla- 
tion rather than the disease itself. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 












Babbitt (B. T.), Inc. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 





Incorporated: 1925, New York; established 1836. Office: 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. "Annual meeting: First Monday in May. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 3,500 


Capitalization: 


a rr ie a ne ey ea Non 
Capital stock (gi DREN 4 cucduscaesesbeeebouskanes swe whl 1,024,597 ie 


Business: Company is the largest packer of lye in the 
United States, and also a leading producer of household 
cleansers. Principal brand, Bab-O, is nationally distributed. 
Company also sells chlorinated lime and caustic soda; also 
owns the trade mark and distribution rights on Glim, a liquid 
detergent made by General Aniline. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $3.5 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $784,062; U. S. and Can. 
Gov’ts, $466,800; inventories, $2.7 million. Book value of 
stock, $5.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s position as a leader in its field is 
threatened because of steady introduction of new com- 
petitive products. Future results will depend largely on its 
ability to improve present products and develop new ones. 

Comment: Stock carries an appreciable risk factor. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.62 $1.00 $2.62 en $2.08 $1.85 $0.88 $0.75 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 1.03 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 0.60 
LEB oped tee Listed N. Y. S. E. 16 16% 15 153% 13% 
UN cece cccunamcnk May, 1947 —— 13 13% 13 10% 9% 


*Adjusted for 12-for-1 exchange in 1946. 





Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 





Incorporated: 1905, Michigan, successor to a business established in 1886. 
Office: 6071 Second Avenue, Detroit 32, Mich. Annual meeting: First 
Thursday after first Monday in May. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1950): 28,399. . 


Capitalization: 


Ee oe Pe eer Sree eee ere $32,996,600 
Capital stock es GEE) acc pevetcccuteccssacerecheeeurees seas 4,997,390 













Business: A leading manufacturer of adding, accounting, 
bookkeeping, billing and calculating machines. Also makes 
combination cash register-adding machine accessories: and 
supplies for its various devices. Distributes and services 
Bell & Howell micro-film equipment. Making aircraft in- 
struments and acquired Control Instrument (electronic 
instruments and fire control devices for the Navy). 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, $34.9 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $8.0 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $518,358; inventories, $40.1 million. Book value 
of stock, $11.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1895 (predecessor) to date. 

Outlook: Dominant trade position, progressive sales poli- 
cies and increased plant efficiency indicate full participation 
in available business and satisfactory earnings. 

Comment: Stock ranks as one of the better situated office 
equipment issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


*Earned per share. Se ” +$0.54 $0.53 7$1.46 $2.52 $1.50 £§$1.69 $1.52 
Dividends paid ..... 0.40 0.55 0.75 0.75 0.90 0.90 0.90 
WHEOEY - 6.6. css hsuwiewcis mg 20% 21% 16% 17% 16% 15% 18% 
ee eee 12% 13% 13 12% 12% 13% 12% 13% 


Parent company only in 1944 and 1948-51. Includes extraordinary credits equal 
to $0.18 per share in 1944; $0.29 in 1945; $0.13 in 1946 and $0.10 in 1947.  }Re- 
yg § Excluding earnings of foreign subsidiaries retained by them, $0.61 in 1951, 
0.07 in 1950. 





Incorporated: 1909, Minnesota; former parent, similarly named (Dela- 
ware), distributed heldings to own shareholders in 1948. Offices: 15 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. and 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
First Wednesday in May. Approximate number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 31, 1951): Preferreds, 2,690; common, 56,300. 


Capitalization: 

Coneetiated De SOC OO. o 6 a5 ok ck vdis cc civeseccssscesces $154,250,000 
*Preferred stock $3.60 cum. ($100 par).............-..000- 275,000 shs 
+Preferred stock $4.80 cum. ($100 par).............-eeee0e 200,000 shs 
{Preferred stock $4.10 cum. (no par)............eeceeees 175,000 shs 
COR AE - AO NED os ooo sn de koeb bow sanesesensene 12,198,627 shs 





*Redeemable at $104.75 through September 30, 1956, $103.75 thereafter. 
*Callable at $105 through 1953, $104 through 1958, $103 through 1963, 
$102 thereafter. {Callable at $105. 50 through 1955, $104.50 through 1960, 
$103.50 through 1965, $102.50 thereafter. 


Business: Supplies electricity and some gas, steam heating, 
telephone and water services to a population of about 1,900,- 
000 in 584 communities (including Minneapolis & St. Paul) 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota and Illi- 
nois. About 89.1% of revenues derived from electricity. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit, December 31, 1951, $6.7 million; ratio, 0.84-to-1; 
cash, $19.1 million. Book value of common stock, $6.78 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Area served is principally agricultural with large 
residential electric sales and a considerably smaller in- 
dustrial load. Earnings thus should show a good degree of 
stability as well as longer term growth. 

Comment: Preferreds constitute good grade issues; com- 
mon has appeal for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share. a x 52 $0.50 $0.93 $0.90 $0.91 $1.03 $0.94 $0.85 


Dividends paid ..... 0.70 0.44 0.59 0.59 0.66 0.70 0.70 0.70 
BREN, ss casc.eh obec Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange t9% 11% 13 10% 
er rer —February 28, 1949——— 7% 85% 9% 9% 








*Through 1948, giving effect to 1948 capitalization. tN. Y. Curb. 
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Johnson & Johnson 





Incorporated: 1887, New Jersey. Office: 501 George St., New Brunswick, 
N. J. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of common 
stockholders (December 31, 1950), 1,616. 


Capitalization: 


Bilia CeO FOUN «ois ielb iinaccdhss <sb525onb wok dabereaes . $4,000,000 
7Second preferred stock 314% series ‘‘B’’ ($100 par)... 25,500 shs 
tSecond preferred stock 444% series ‘‘C’’ ($100 par). 30,438 shs 
ee ak Serer re ere e er Te “2, 096, 247 shs 


*Notes payable. {Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $102.50 
through April 30, 1953, less $0.50 each year to $100 after April 30, 1957. 
tCallable at $115. 





Business: The world’s largest manufacturer and distributor 
of surgical dressings and of an extensive line of related 
items, Tek tooth brushes, dental supplies, baby products, 
sanitary napkins, facial tissues, industrial tapes, dairy and 
industrial filter media. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1952, 
$43.5 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash and Gov’ts, $12.7 million; 
inventories, $26.3 million. Book value of common stock, 
$40.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividend payments on preferred 
stocks; on common, 1905 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies a dominant position in its field, 
with branded products high in consumer favor. Essential 
nature of many items assures well sustained demand. Varia- 
tions in consumer incomes have little effect on sales volume. 
Margins normally are ample and earnings well supported. 

Comment: Preferreds are of good investment grade; com- 
mon a better-than-average equity in the drug group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $1.59 $1.32 $3.76 7$4.30 $4.47 $4.26 $6.18 $38.78 
Dividends paid ..... 0.16 0.13 0.13 0.22 $0.71 $1.20 1.90 $1.08 


High ..scccccccsecs 15 263% 27% 29% 3056 49% 71% 82% 
LOW «bic cecdeccsiecive 13 13% 19 21% 18% 28% 45% 64 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. ‘Restated by company. {Paid stock dividends, 


100% in 1947, 5% each in 1948, 1949 and 1951. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 


12 Months to June 30 



























Alabama Power ......... p$25.03 p$22.60 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.67 1.56 
California Water ........ 2.94 2.30 
Dragon Cement ......... 4.21 4.12 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 2.93 2.21 
Equitable Gas ........... 1.88 1.84 
Georgia Power .......... p24.71 p20.82 

lowa So. Utilities........ 1.21 1.85 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 2.40 3.14 
a” eee 1.57 1.89 
Middle South Util........ 1.21 1.22 

No. Indiana Pub. Serv.... 2.23 2.41 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec..... 1.80 1.59 
Scranton Electric ........ 1.06 1.18 
Souther Ge. ..0siis oe. 1.19 0.99 

in-™ Utah Power & Light..... 2.35 aaa 
Va. Electric & Pwr....... 1.80 1.80 

6 Months to June 30 

Abbott Laboratories ..... 1.13 1.54 
MpAir ReGuCtHOnN ........... 1.21 1.23 
iMmAllis-Chalmers .......... 4.05 4.00 
Alloy Cast Steel......... 4.98 7.17 
Amer. Cyanamid ........ 2.79 5.80 
Amer. Home Products.... 1.32 1.39 

oli-@ Amer. Safety Razor...... 0.12 0.28 
ion Amer. Viscose .......... 1.70 2.95 
Anchor Hock. Glass...... 1.49 1.87 

fice Atch., Topeka & S. F..... 5.62 4.85 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 10.58 6.74 
Atlantic Refining ........ 2.37 2.24 

- WE SE Do kek cites ios 0.54 0.39 
if Atlas Powder ........... 1.39 1.91 
0.90 Babcock & Wilcox....... 2.37 2.34 
tt Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton .. 0.65 0.42 
Bausch & Lomb ......... 1.39 1.01 

ml B Bliss (E. W.) Co........ 1.65 1.01 
951, Bliss & Laughlin......... 1.44 1.62 
Breeze Corps. ........... 0.41 aie 
Brunswick-Balke ........ D1.11 D012 
a. 8! BR eee 1.38 1.80 
oS ke eee 0.56 1.00 

w= @ Certain-teed Prod. ....... 1.00 1.57 
City Products ..........: 1.04 1.23 
Cleveland Graphite ...... 2.05 2.76 
Cluett, Peabody ......... 1.08 . 3.25 
Congoleum-Nairn ........ 1.17 1.15 
COME, SURE sc ccccccsac 0.31 1.94 
Cons. Retail Stores....... 0.58 0.69 
Cont. TIARA é..éssees cies 0.83 1.95 
Cooper-Bessemer ........ 2.72 2.50 
Corn Products Rfg....... 1.46 2.49 
eee 1.95 3.49 

4 Cream of Wheat......... 0.53 0.56 
* Crown Cork & Seal...... 0.09 1.43 
a Cutler-Hammer ......... 2.96 2.85 
1¢ B Dallas Terminal ......... 0.93 0.96 
Detroit Steel ............ 0.86 2.88 

2 Dr. PONG 6 cide iwes ess 0.53 0.51 
“ &@ Duval Sulphur & Potash.. 1.42 1.23 
: Tuteie GN 600.45 9a0 4% 2.80 3.02 
’ B Ekco Products .......... 1.53 1.92 
- Fairbanks, Morse ........ 1.92 2.07 
| Fairchild Camera ........ 1.06 0.51 
7 Gamble-Skogmo ......... 0.23 0.75 
i General Bronze ......... 1.66 1.85 
* General Electric ......... 1.98 2.44 
‘ Gen. Refractories ........ 1.76 1.70 
: Gen. Steel Castings....... 2.31 1.57 
“ Gir Thiouls. wanes 1.53 1.89 
Grayson-Robinson ....... 0.97 0.49 
Hamilton Watch ........ D1.49 0.34 

Kk — Harrisburg Steel ........ 2.20 3.01 
3 & Hazel-Atlas Glass ....... 0.64 0.96 
3 & Helme (George W.)..... 1.04 0.98 
® § Hercules Powder ........ 2.12 2.39 
fe Heywood-Wakefield ..... 2.33 3.12 
Hinde & Dauch.......... 1.61 2.41 









EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 


6 Months to June 30 
Houdaille-Hershey ....... $1.09 $1.66 
Howe Sound Co.......... 1.06 1.33 
Hudson Bay Mng........ *3.00 *2.74 
Hudson Motor Car....... 2.16 1.02 
Illinois Central .......... 6.22 4.48 
Interlake Iron ........... 1.01 1.36 
Keyes Fibre Co.......... 1.75 3.42 
Kinney (G. R.) Co....... 1.77 1.51 
Kirkland Lake Gold...... 0.02 0.02 
Lehigh Port. Cement..... 1.30 1.38 
Le Tourneau (R. G.)..... 3.17 KR +. 
Liggett & Myers......... 2.14 2.62 
Lone Star Cement........ 1.47 1.24 
po ee eee 0.22 0.84 
McCrory Stores ........ 0.39 0.51 
Midland Steel ........... 1.70 3.60 
pe er rere 1.02 1.08 
Minneapolis-Honeywell .. 0.96 1.91 
Mission Corp. ........... 0.68 0.71 
Moore-Handley ......... 0.40 0.87 
National Acme .......... 2.59 2.06 
Nat’! Cash Register...... 2.56 3.48 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas....... 0.97 1.01 
Nat’l Distillers Prod. .... 0.67 1.36 
Watiount. Cate ...3.....4. 0.16 0.66 
National Starch ......... 0.98 1.50 
National Supply ......... 3.24 2.94 
Nazareth Cement ........ 0.52 1.66 
New York Dock......... 2.17 1.89 
Newport Industries ...... 0.78 1.84 
Nopco Chemical.......... 0.75 1.32 
Northwest Airlines ...... D091 ~=D0.21 
eS ae ree 1.38 2.21 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 0.74 1.19 
Pacific Mills ...... RE 0.60 0.54 
Packard Motor Car...... 0.21 0.32 
2 ea ‘2.00 1.78 
Pemex & Ford... ......8. 1.36 1.58 
Penn. Glass Sand........ 1.30 0.94 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 0.39 D0.05 
Pennsylvania Salt ....... 1.32 2.49 
yg”. ee ee 0.30 0.20 
Pfeiffer Brewing......... 0.93 1.14 
Phillips Petrol. .......... 2.70 2.46 
Pitts. Coke & Chem....... 0.98 3.15 
Pitts. ‘Cons: Coal: ........ 2.88 2.81 
Plymouth: Oil-........... 2.04 2.03 
Postiand: Gas. .........6 0.95 0.27 
iss ccac dae 0.70 1.02 
Searle (G. D.) & Co..... = 1.35 1.46 
SO eer 3.16 3.36 
eS errr D3.92. D0.52 
oo 1.70 2.28 
Staley (A. E.) Mfg....... 0.67 1.26 
Standard Brands ........ 1.20 1.21 
Stand. Coil Products..... 1.01 0.71 
Standard Steel Spring.... 1.45 1.78 
Stewart-Warner ......... 1.41 1.71 
Sunshine Biscuits ....... 2.66 3.06 
OS eae 1.48 2.95 
Union Bag & Paper...... 3.31 4.22 
Union Pacific .........:. 5.32 5.64 
United Cigar-Whelan .... 0.20 0.07 
8 eer 2.35 3.13 
United Transit .......... 0.23 0.15 
U. S. Playing Card...... 2.10 2.32 
i OT 0.62 0.72 
yy 36 ae 1.02 1.20 
Victor Chemical ......... 0.64 0.87 
Waldorf System ......... 0.42 0.33 
Walworth Co. ........... 0.57 1.22 
W. Kentucky Coal....... 1.30 1.35 
Western Air Lines....... 0.62 1.16 
Westinghouse Air Br..... 1.31 1.47 
Wrigley (Wm.), Jr....... 2.32 2.56 





T 


* Canadian currency. p—Preferred stock. 
Deficit. 








(tea SOUTH BEND | 


GS) LATHE WORKS 


The Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share on the capital 
stock of this company payable 
August 29, 1952 to sharehold- 
ers of record August 15, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed by The 
Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, Dividend Disburs- 
ing Agent. 


South Bend 22, Ind. 
July 17, 1952 


Dividend No. 72 


Russel E. Frushour, 
President. 











NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has de- 





clared a quarterly dividend of 
50c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
September 2, 1952, to stockhold- 
ers of record on August 11, 1952. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
July 24, 1952. Treasurer 




















The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
cents per share of 
common stock pay- 


July 15, 1952 Sec.-Treas. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Bryan, Ohio 
® The Board of Di- 


rectors has declared 
a dividend of 20 


able August 8th to 
shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of 
business July 28th. 


L. L. HAWK 


























INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 136 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable September 
2, 1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 5, 1952. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 

















AUGUST 6, 1952 








ber 10, 
close of business August 11, 1952. 


G. L. LANGRETH, Vice President—Finance 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of its Board 
of Directors held Monday, 
July 28, 1952, Blaw-Knox 
Company declared a divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share on 
its outstanding no-par capt- 
tal stock, payable Septem- 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 































































STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 





Mathieson Chemical Corporation 














lity 





Im 
Incorporated: 1922, New York; established 1892. Offices: Greenwich, Incorporated: 1892, Virginia. Office: Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 3, Md. als 
Conn. and 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March at Saltville, Va. Number of hal 
Third Wednesday in April at New York, N. Y. Number of stockholders stockholders (February 13, 1952): Preferred and common, combined, about , 
(December 31, 1950): 2,074. 19,000. ) al 
Capitalization: Capitalization: nits 
RP CRPTIN TEMES Stott a aun awe pep eeas ean ee nese eh een *$700,000 NE SE CE a oi5 oa 9c: Saiks 6,46 he SA CRE RETA RKO RN SO ETAT *$41,000,000 
CS UE ie OND oo 6 ooh bade ce esinnceesoveebanmenes 1,004,582 shs {Preferred stock 4.25% cum. conv. ($100 par).............. 180,000 shs ry 
a COM Fe. ON sak Sos cesacceedeinatecdcentnncaetes 2,661,867 shs 
*Notes payable. 2 avn 
“Notes payable. j{Callable at $103 through December 1, 1956, less $1 : 
“ 60 (aoriy: $100 after December 1, 1966; convertible into common hast 
at $5 2-for-1). ; 


Business: Publishes Vogue, House &é Garden, Glamour and 
Vogue Pattern Book; prints for publishers of New Yorker, 
Nation’s Business, and others. Produces Vogue dress pat- 
terns; does large scale job printing. Has British, French and 
Australian subsidiaries. 

Management: Well regarded and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $5.3 million; ratio, 5.5-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $762,363. Book value of stock, $10.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-31; 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Catering largely to a luxury market, company’s 
business is sensitive to changes in the general business cycle. 

Comment: The capital stock is semi-speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


tEarned per share... $1.04 $1.43 $3.50 $2.50 $1.80 $1.55 $1.34 $1.38 
Dividends paid ..... 0.33% 0.42 0.83 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
lL RS 856 13% 18% 14% 11% 10% 11% 11% 
LOW: 5c. naceseaeceste 234 7% 12% 8% 8% 75% 8% 9% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. ~+Foreign subsidiaries excluded. 





Eastman Kodak Company 





Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey. Executive office: 343 State St., Roches- 


ter 4, N. Y¥. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April at Flemington, 
N. J. Number of stockholders (June 5, 1952): Preferred and common, 
combined, nearly 72,500. 

Capitalization: 

CERNE ON oct obs ads ase bok sdnuks ss soeneceebsnesubaneaeeee None 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par).........cccccccscscce 61,657 shs 
Common I Ce ND iss hose renasa kes s ssn eueewdssasee 16,527,083 shs 


*Non-callable. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of cameras, films 
and associated equipment and supplies; also a major chemical 
and textile producer. Products comprise: Commercial and 
professional photographic apparatus (25% of 1951 sales), 
photographic products for amateurs (24%), cellulose acetate 
yarns and plastics (20%), military specialties (12%), pro- 
fessional motion picture films (9%), photographic, commer- 
cial and organic chemicals (7%), and miscellaneous (3%). 


Management: Aggressive and experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $166.9 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $27.0 million; U. S. 
and Can. Gov’ts, $35.4 million; inventories, $124.1 million. 
Book value of common stock, $22.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common 
1902 to date. 

Outlook: Commanding trade position and continuous de- 
velopment of new and improved products are favorable 
longer term factors. Company constitutes a decided growth 
situation. 


Comment: Common and preferred stocks are investment 


grade. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share. 7$1. 37 = 7$1.96 182. 14 $2.59 es 08 $2.99 x$3.72 x$2.95 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.97 1.05 1.16 -24 §1.32 §1.38 §1.59 
Ce ere ee 265% 3436 393% 37 oe 38 43% 47 
ROW? cet cuseakeee 23% 25% 30 31% 285% 30% 33 373% 





*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in 1947 and all stock dividends. 7After $0.15 re- 
serve for inventory losses in 1944; after credits from postwar adjustment reserves, 
$0.42 in 1945, $0.27 in 1946. tRestated. §Paid stock dividends of 5% in 1949 
and 1950, 10% in 1951. x—Excluding equities in earnings of non-consolidated 
subsidiaries, $0.47 in 1950, $0.73 in 1951. 

Note: Paid 10% stock dividend in January, 1952. 
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Business: A major producer of alkalis, chlorine and 
chlorinated products, nitrogen products, sulphuric acid, 
sulphur (from natural gas), dry ice and carbonic gas, 


sodium methylate, hydrazine, agricultural chemicals and 
hydrocarbon products. Sold interest in American Potash & 
Chemical. Plans to acquire E. R. Squibb. 

Management: Generally conservative in financial policies. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $30.1 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $14.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.6 million. Book value of common stock, $21.39 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1907-09, and 1926 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s growth potential has been increased 
by entry into petrochemical field and expansion of fertilizer 
facilities, as well as increased capacity for production of 
specialty chemicals. Demands from defense-supporting and 
general consumer industries point to continued rise in over- 
all sales and improvement in earnings. 

Comment: Preferred is an investment issue; common is a 


. steady income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. Se 70 $0.59 $1.13 $1.67 $2.80 7+$3.00 $3.32 %$$3.56 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.62% 0.81% 0.87% 1.06% 1.50 1.70 
BOD - ciwccusceewswe 12% 16% 19% 17% 22% 24 31% 47% 
rt ee 9% 11% 123% 12% 1356 1™ 23% 29 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. Includes acquired companies for full year. 
tOn shares outstanding most of year; on total shares, including 480,886 issued for 
Mathieson Hydrocarbon (acquired late in November), net equalled $3.02 per share. 





Niles-Bement-Pond Company 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a consolidation of established com- 
panies. Office: Charter Oak Boulevard, West Hartford 1, Conn. Annual 
meeting: Wednesday after first Monday in April. Number of stockholders 


(December 15, 1950): About 5,000. 

Capitalization: 

CE I NO cc co cast cok ies eeeck cal eanmeantas segovteras $1,600,000 

Ce I NED oS bs cise odes Sass cea cash eeac cuore 868,285 shs 
Business: Manufactures precision machinery of various 


types including lathes, die-sinkers, jig borers, etc.; small 
tools such as taps, dies, reamers, cutters, etc.; and gages of 
all kinds. Chandler-Evans division produces aircraft engine 
accessories, principally carburetors and fuel pumps. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 

31, 1951, $16 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; 
inventories, $25.9 million. Book value of stock $26.42 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1900-13, 1915-21, 1930-32, and 
1936 to date. 

Outlook: The industry is normally highly sensitive to 
swings of the business cycle. But demands stemming from 
the rearmament program will require a high rate of output 
in the period ahead, from which the company should benefit. 

Comment: Shares have definite speculative characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. N° 15 $1.85 *D$0.06 $1.23 $1.55 $1.25 $2.22 $3.21 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.00 0.15 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.00 71.00 


High (N, Y. Curb).. 14% 20% 26% 15% 12% 10% 16% 21% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 10% 13% 11% 95% 7% ™ 9% 15% 


*Revised to reflect renegotiation. 
stock dividend. D—Deficit. 





TIncludes $3.08 tax carry-back credit. {Paid 10% 
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oncluded from page 10 


ility is that full year figures will not 
{| much under the $29.5 billion 
ent last year, the record date. 

Improved supplies of other mate- 
als meanwhile may enable builders 
-approach the 1.1 million housing 
nits started last year. The Gov- 
mment is expected to cut its down- 
ayment requirements on home pur- 
bases to five per cent not later than 
tober 1 should housing starts dur- 
ig July and August, as well as June, 
ill below a seasonally adjusted an- 
nial rate of 1.2 million. 

Representative building material 
ompanies had a poor first quarter 
his year compared with the 1951 
eriod because purchases were post- 
oned in expectation of some further 
lecline in building. While second 
juarter results will be no better in 
ome instances, last-half prospects are 
nore favorable since dealers’ stocks 
lave been greatly reduced and large- 
cale buying is in order. Over the 
onger term, construction work shows 
vide cyclical swings, but in view of 
he tremendous amount of work still 
0 be done the industry may be ex- 
pected to maintain operations at a 
ugh level for a considerable further 
ime. 

Best quality stocks in the building 
supply group are Johns-Manville, 
L. S. Gypsum and Ruberoid, which 
at current prices afford yields of from 
5% to 6 per cent. American Radia- 
tor and Flintkote are suitable for in- 
clusion in a businessman’s diversified 
portfolio. | Masonite represents a 
growth situation that continues to 
hold promise for the longer term. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


August 6: Allis-Chalmers; American 
Gas & Electric; Atlas Powder; Bristol- 
Myers; Century Ribbon Mills; Columbia 
Broadcasting; Community Public Service; 
Consolidated Gas Utilities; Flintkote 
Co.; Globe-Union; Houston Lighting & 
ower; Interstate Hosiery Mills; Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott; Micromatic 
Hone; Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor; Missouri-Kansas-Pipe Line: Mis- 
souri Public Service; North American 





The 


Norwich 
Pharmacal 





Common Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the 200th quarterly dividend, in the 
amount of 20 cents per share, on the out- 
standing common stock of the Corpora- 
tion, payable on September 10, 1952, to 
share owners of record at the close of 


Company 


business on August 18, 1952. 


July 30, 1952 


JOHN T. HORAN, Secretary 











SEHBOHRD 


FINANCE COMPAN Y 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
70th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable Oct. 10,1952 to 
stockholders of record Sept. 18, 1952. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 65 cents a share 
on $2.60 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
3334 cents a share on $1.35 Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock, 43 cents a share 
on $1.72 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
and 53 cents a share on $2.12 Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock. All preferred 
dividends are payable Oct. 10, 1952 to 
stockholders of record Sept. 18, 1952. 


A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 


July 21, 1952 








Refractories; Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway; Standard Oil (Ohio); 
U. S. Rubber; Walgreen Co. 

August 11: Florida Power & Light: 
Lincoln Stores; Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing; Skilsaw, Inc. 

August 12: Bangor Hydro-Electric: 
Central Illinois Light; Central 
Wire; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad; Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric; Cornell-Dubilier Electric: 
Master Electric: Riley Stoker; Staley 
(A. E.); Standard Oil (Ky.); United Air 
craft; Willson Products; 
Hydro-Electric. 


August 13: Acme Electric; Advance | 





Steel | 





Wisconsin | 








Burroughs 


209th 
CONSECUTIVE CasH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents 
($.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BuRROUGHs 
ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
payable Sept. 10, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business August 15, 1952. 


SHELDON F. HALt, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
july 28, 1952. 




















AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
aa 
Common Stock Dividend 


0 A esule: quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75c) per share 
on the Common capital stock of the Com- 
pany issued and outstanding in the hands 
of the public has been declared payable 
September 10, 1952, to the holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business August 11,1952. 


W. J. ROSE, Secretary. 
































July 30, 1952. 
CONTINENTAL 


Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 





Aluminum Castings; American Bever- | three and three-quarter cents (8.93%) 

° 2Ticz > > = : a] | per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
age; American I aper Goods; Central | oad aheek: Mita cummed. ban: beet 
Maine Power; Food Fair _ Stores: | declared payable October 1, 1952, to 
Hershey Chocolate; Mohawk Carpet stockholders of record at the close of 


Mills; Newport Electric; Publicker In- 
dustries; Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist: 
Virginian Railway; West Disinfecting. 

August 14: Allied Mills; Century Elec- 
tric; City Investing; Consumers Com- 
pany; Dixie-Cup; Edison Bros. Stores; 
Johns-Manville; Kansas City Power & 
Light; Northern Natural Gas; Pfizer 
(Chas.) & Co.; Pyrene Mfg.; Reynolds 
(R. J.) Tobacco; Sperry Corporation: 
Texas Electric Service; Underwood 
Corp.; Waukesha Motor. 


business September 15, 1952. 
LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per snare and an additional 
di.idend of 75 cents per share on tne Com- 
pany’s capital sto~k, payable September 15, 
1452, to stocknolders of record at the close 
of business August 26, 1952. 


BACHMAN G. BEDICHEK, 


Assistant Secretary 








FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of § 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 








Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for. tax 
purposes. 


Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 
refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling 
to yield over 7 per cent. 


Investor's Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work," and “Production Personalities." 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 


ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free "Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists for Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks; 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 


and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 















































































































































RE ] | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 A. a a Seonenel LAR 230 
220 1935-39=100 \ 225 
200 \ f _ 220 
180 \ _ \ 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 ee Ie 195 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1992 J) F MAM J J 
- fo! 1952 : 1951 
Trade Indicators July12  July19 July 26 July 2 
{Electrical Output er a: —, ce) _ _ 
ti le 1g St. ee . ’ : 
gee Ny oe apn edly BY = si r PP. . REE 572,387. 608,957 +600,000 819,87 
July 9 July 16 July 23 July 4 
Pg tone eevee Federal $35,862 $35,757 $35,441 $32, ff 
nse AB EME Cais oy xs Reserve 20,580 20,637 20,626 18,95 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,366 2,118 2,031 1,44 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... 94 33,364 33,402 33,256 30,945 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities : 51,750 52,002 52,448 50,53 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,884 1,646 1,522 ava 
{Money in Circulation.............esseseeeees 29,148 28,988 28,884 7,704 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
losing — ee 
ye ig eran July 23 July 24 July 3 Jay 26 July 28 pe to be al aed 
trials .. 277.63 279.26 277.71 | 277.94 278. LZ 3) 
0 erage 101.59 102.57 102.29 Exchange 102.39 102.95 102.95 82.0) 
15 Utilities 50.05 50.23 50.20 Closed 50.24 50.25 50.44 4753 
65 Stocks .....: 106.54 107.24 106.84 | 106.94 107.25 107.25 96.05 
a 1952 
Details of Stock Trading: July 23 July 24. July25 July 26 ere per 
Traded (000 omitted).... 1,020 1,270 1,130 | ,03 ' 
“ean Traded . i erat : se oies eek heats 1,038 1,073 1,082 1,062 1,082 
Number of Advances............ 501 532 379 | 369 433 
Number of Declines............. 275 294 426 Exchange 394 351 
Number Unchanged ............ 262 247 277 Closed 299 298 
New Highs for 1952............. 44 43 36 37 7 
New Lows for 1952........4..... 9 9 10 11 
Bond Trading: 
9 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.78 9882 98.77 | 98.68 98.6 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,620 $3,600 $2,762 | $2,395  $3,04! 
—1952— - 1 
*Average Bond Yields:  June2S July2 July9 Julylé July 23 “High Low 
WR os 5, dene ieee 2.926% 2.924% 2.928% 2.945% 2.944% 3.026% 2.890% 
’ SE a ene 3.265 3.256 3.260 3.260 3.264 3.390 3.256 
We kok ow acdc 3.553 3.541 3.532 3.529 3.528 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.81 5.71 5.76 5.68 5.70 6.25 5.68 
20 Railroads ....:.. 5.42 5.37 5.43 5.43 5.50 6.00 5.37 
20 Utilities ......... 5.48 5.46 5.47 5.43 5.45 5.59 5.35 
oo ee ee 5.75 5.66 5.71 5.64 5.66 6.13 5.64 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended July 29, 195 


Shares 

Traded 

Alleghany Corporation ............seeeeeees 60,800 
United Rieten SOGed oie fi «dss dew okhere ses a3 57,000 
American Telephone & Telegraph........... 53,900 
Ne en ne aan ers ree 53,700 
Hupp Corporation «2.2.56 .s vies sec nsieieces ct 52,700 
Pennsylvania Railroad .............+.+++-+- 51,300 
Wooobwrethe: FW a: 6. i este oa cid inns wad ten ods 48,200 
Bridgeport Brass.« «.. 0s seis. i soils eden ves 39,700 
Missouri Pacific Railroad (Preferred)....... 37,600 
Deere & Company .ii..idsinglitsiwndiee 7,400 


July 22 July 29 Change 

3% 3% + % 
40 Perr 
154 153% oe 
1334 1434 

3 3% + % 
1934 20% + % 
4434 it —% 
19 20 +1 
285% 32% +35% 
32% 33 + % 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 24 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 


New York Stock Exchange. 


General Dynamics 
(formerly Electric Boat) 

Ge.eral Electric 

General Finance 

General Foods 


General Instrument 


General Mills 
(After 3-for-1 split 
pril, 1945) 


General Motors 
(After 2-for-1 split 


General Outdoor Advertising. 


General Portland Cement.... 


General Precision Equipment. 


General Public Service 


General Public Utilities 


General Railway Signal 


General Realty & Utilities... 


General Refractories 
(After 2-for-1 ‘split 
April, 1952) 


b—12 months to February 28, following year. c—12 months to March 31, 
k—12 months to October 31. m—12 months to November 30. p—Also paid stock. 
*Fiscal year changed. ##}New York Curb Exchange price. 


Deficit. 


Printed ww 4 en. Inc. 
New York 


High 

Low 
Earnings 
Dividends . 


Earnings 


Dividends .. 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends . 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends ... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Eek, “ee 


1943 
14 


8% 
$2.46 
1.25 
39% 
30% 
$1.56 
1.40 


It is nota 


1944 


1534 
10 
$2.75 
1.50 


40% 
35 
$1.77 
1.40 








m$0.45 
0.20 


44% 


34 
$2.42 
1.60 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 


b$1.29 
0.35 


107% 
83% 


£$2.13 
1.33 


56 
44% 


$1.61 
1.00 
6% 
2% 
$0.36 
None 


m$1.26 
0.25 
43% 


40 
$2.14 
1.60 


recommendation but a statistical record 


valuable for reference. 


Earnings and divi- 


dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1945 
24% 
14 
$3.11 
1.50 


49% 
37% 
$1.96 
1.55 


1946 
35% 


1.60 


1948 
16% 
11 
$2.49 
1.50 


43 
31% 
$4.29 


1.70 2.00 





January, 1951 
~_ 99 ees | 


25 
56 


40 
$2.36 
1.60 


March, 1947 


b$0.84 
0.50 


120 
102 


£$2.23 

3.33 
66 
51% 
$1.84 
1.50 
13% 
4% 
$1.22 

0 


b$0.26 
0.50 


139 
113 

52% 

43% 
£$2.69 
1.37 


77% 


$2.03 

1.50 

23 

10 

$1.04 
0.50 


56% 
39% 
$3.25 
2.00 


5434 
4 


2 
£$2.91 
1.50 


80% 
47% 


$0.88 
1.12% 
29 

15 
$3.17 

1.00 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
October, 1947 
$0.92 $0.59 $0.52 


$1.96 
Initial payment June 30 


24% 
13% 
$2.21 
1.00 


2% 
9/32 


23% 
18% 
$1.94 
1.00 


2% 


36% ~ 


225% 
$2.31 
1.00 


7% 


40% 
21% 
$3.47 
1.00 


7% 

1% 2% 
D$0.05 $0.08 
None 


1% 
D$0.05 D$0.05 
None None 0.15 


Successor to Associated Gas & Electric 23% 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 14% 


January, 1946 


m$1.52 


31% 


1.00 
26% 
1934 


m$1.76 


0.50 


31 
19 
k$1.71 
1.00 
444% 
25 
$2.26 
1.60 
38% 
27% 


$2.69 
1.00 


46 
26 


m$1.10 


$1.79 


3 
$3.08 
1.60 


46% 

24% 

$3.23 
1.25 


60 
30% 


m$4.52 
0.50 0.50 


0.50 0.50 


following year. 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 





b$3.58 > 
0.70 1.00 


135% 
$2.10 
1.00 


4% 
2% 
$0.07 
0.20 
16% 
11% 
$2.02 
0.80 
31% 
19 
$1.41 
1.00 
6% 
3% 
j$0.65 
None 
29% 
18% 
$2.67% 
0.87% 
“= 


bes 7 
35 
26 


$2.14 
2.00 


m$4.54 
1.00 


f—12 months to May 31. 
t—$1.45 3 months to March 31. 


$1.00 $0.83 
0.20 = p0.27% 


41 48% 
34 39% 
$4.25 $4.77 
2.00 2.25 
13% 13% 

9 6% 
b$0.62 bD$0.22 
1.00 0.70 


36% 
445% 
£$5.11 
2.25 
72% 
51% 
$7.32 
4.00 
19% 
13 
$4.49 
1.30 


54 

46 
$5.65 
4.00 
21% 

18 


$3.26 
2.00 


38% 
22% 


2.50 


40% 
31% 
$4.36 
3.00 


27% 
17% 
$0.99 
1.00 


4 


3 
$0.15 
0.40 


21% 
16% 


29% 
22% 
$2.39 
2.00 
30% 
21% 
$9.31 
2.00 


30 
18% 


m$3.66 


$1.84 
1.25 
28% 
22 
$3.92 
2.50 


9% 

8 
j$0.88 
0.50 
39% 
30% 
$4.01 
1.00 
39% 
34 
k4.50 
2.50 


32 

27 
$2.63 
2.00 


40 
33% 
$5.48 
3.00 


60% 
34 


1.00 


x—Three months. 


1.75 


y—Six months. 


j—12 months to September 30. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Pioneer Investment & Business Weekly 
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Contents Will Include: 


DR. GEORGE KEITH FUNSTON 
President, New York Stock Exchange 
AND 
EDWARD T. McCORMICK 
President, New York Curb Exchange 
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Free Enterprise vs. Regimented Economy 


Progress and Prospects for Leading Industries 


Fiftieth 
Anniversary 
Number 


1902-1952 


Half-Century 
of Progress 
of 
Finance and 
Industry 


October 1, 1952 


$20 a 40) Year 


America’s 419-Year-Old Investment & Business Weekly 


History of Security Regulation 
Record of Investment Banking 
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TABULATIONS CHARTS 
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Trends of Stock, Bond and 
Commodity Prices 
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